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FOR QUALITY GLASS, 


HOUGH parlor economists may refer to it as “‘just storage space”, a 
distributor’s square footage is a vital junction right in the middle of 
American business. And those who attack “‘middlémen” as contributing 
nothing to the value of goods, mistake the contribution made by floor space. 


A case in point is the new curved windshield: to stock one curved wind- 
shield takes as much floor space as eighteen flat windshields. Sudden 
demand for that much storage space places too big a burden on retail 
handlers of auto glass. Such a major adjustment calls for a specialist in 
the business of floor space and handling . . . a nearby wholesale dis- 
tributor with a big warehouse. 

Floor space costs money to build and money to maintain, 

Large stocks of glass tie up money. 

Trucking glass into a warehouse and out again costs money. 

No one questions overhead and labor in any business as additions to 
value. When a machine cuts or grinds or bevels glass—when the labor 
changes the shape to conform with a table top—the additions meet the 
eyes. The service of floor space, though not so visible, is just as genuine. 
It is the service of having the exact kind of glass you want ready and 
waiting for you when you want it. 

All Libbey-Owens- Ford Distributors and Dealers are independent 
businessmen. And they’re /ocal men who specialize in this service of 
knowing what you are going to want and in having it ready for you. 


t 
see your L-O-F Distributor or Dealer. .... An Sndopendort Busnes 

















Your son will pay tomorrow 


for what you get today 


HE “WELFARE STATE’ sounds so noble—and 
pale so painless. Higher and higher wages to 
workers...a guaranteed income to farmers (under 
a plan farm organizations themselves are against) 
... exemption from taxes for favored pressure 
groups... more and more jobs for bureaucrats. 


It all has to be paid for by borrowing, but 
you're told that that doesn’t matter since “we 
only owe it to ourselves.” That is sheer deceit 
because everybody knows “deficit financing 
pledges the future for the benefit of the present.”’* 
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Cleveland 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS 


The debt will be paid by your son—as well as 
by the ruin through inflation of your own savings 
and security. But your son, who pays, will never 
have seen the so-called benefits. How are you 
going to explain the “welfare state” to him? 
Whose welfare? It would be more honorable, 
more American, to take fewer “benefits’’ today, 
and work for what we get, so that our sons can 
get what they work for. 


*Quoted from“ How to Keep Our Liberty” by Raymond Moley. 
Published by Knopf, 1952. 
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The March of the News 





Weather report. Over much of the 
U.S., talk of the weather outranked 
everything else last week . . . The same 
was true in Washington. 

There was a lot of work that needed 
doing in the capital . . . Congress, with 
unfinished chores piled high, was try- 
ing to wind up its affairs . . . Steel was 
still not being produced . . . The na- 
tional political conventions were drawing 
near . . . But none of these things could 
touch the weather as a topic of conversa- 
tion . . . For example: 

In the midst of heated debate over 
the future of federal controls, two Con- 
gressmen stepped out of the Capitol into 
the midafternoon sunshine that hit like 
a blast furnace. 

“Out of the frying pan into the fire,” 
remarked one. 

“This is even hotter than the Taft- 
Eisenhower race,” replied his com- 
panion. 

At the Swedish Embassy, this ex- 
change took place: 

“How do people in Washington sleep 
in the summer?” asked a diplomat newly 
assigned to the U.S. 

“They don’t,” answered an old hand 
on the staff . . . “They just faint.” 

The weather not only made conversa- 
tion—it stopped some. . . President 
Truman canceled his weekly news con- 
ference . . . He sent word to the press 
that he called it off “out of considera- 
tion for the reporters on a very hot day.’ 


How’s that again? It might have been 
the heat . or maybe the humidity 
. .. but such things as the following did 
make news in Washington last week— 

@ A Senate committee was instructed 
to study ways for dealing with strikes in 
time of national emergency—and report 
within two years. 

@ President Truman asked Congress 
for $50,000 to redecorate the White 
House—which has just been redeco- 
rated from top to bottom . Explana- 


tion: The next President might want to 
make some changes. 

¢ A Government bureau took competi- 
tive bids before buying a few small rivets 
to patch up a post-office door in Texas—a 
procedure that cost more than the rivets 
themselves. 

e “NPA liberalized MRO under CMP” 

(English translation: The National 

Production Authority released more sup- 
plies for plant maintenance, repair and 
operation under the Controlled Materials 
Plan. ) 

® Mrs. Perle Mesta, U.S. Minister to 
Luxembourg: (1) received an honorary 
law degree (2) gave a party . 
(3) announced she had signed up with a 
news service as a reporter to cover the 
Democratic Convention in Chicago. 


Fan mail. The judicial life was a fairly 
quiet one for Federal Judge David A. 
Pine right up until a few weeks ago . 
Then President Truman seized the steel 
industry—and Judge Pine found himselt 
in the hottest controversy this side of the 
presidential campaign. 

He it was who ruled that the Presi- 
dent acted outside the law . Almost 
immediately the Judge was deluged with 
mail from all parts of the country . . 
By the middle of last week more than 
3,000 people had written him—and the 
letters still were coming in. 

Most agreed with his decision 
But nobody was neutral . . . People who 
took the trouble to write were either 
violently for or against his ruling . . . To 
some he is the salvation of America. . . 
To others he is an ogre . Now the 
Judge faces the summertime prospect 
of answering stacks of mail—of which the 
following excerpts are typical: 

Wrote a man in St. Louis: “You are a 
disgrace to FDR, the great liberal who 
appointed you.” 

Wrote a man in Richmond, Va.; “You 
should get a Congressional Medal of 
Honor.” 
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View of Superposed Grade V receiver 
and action, revealing the silky-smooth hand 
polishing of the inside metal parts of the mechanism. 


RUGGED STRENGTH... 
SMOOTH ENDURANCE 


Carved solid steel designed by Browning; hand-fitted, hand-finished, 
hand-engraved. This means dependability for the hand, and pleasure to the eye. 
The great practical advantage of smooth, finely fitted parts is worth 

the unusual manufacturing effort: wear is minimized, function is positive. 


Visit a Browning dealer. Examine Browning shotguns... Be your own judge... 


Superposed—Grade I 














The BROWNING SUPERPOSED Shotgun 
12 or 20 gauge 


Either over or under barrel may be selected for first shot. Automatic single trigger readies second 
barrel for firing. Fired shells automatically ejected. Any combination of 6 chokes: Full, 
Improved Modified, Modified, Improved Cylinder, Skeet, Cylinder. Models for Field, Marsh, Trap 
or Skeet. Grades I, II, III, IV, V in $200, $300, $400, $500, $600 classes. All models engraved. 










Automatic—Standard 


The BROWNING AUTOMATIC Shotgun 
12 or 16 gauge 

5 shot capacity; may be very simply reduced to 3 shot by adaptor, supplied with every gun. Choice 

of 5 chokes: Full, Modified, Improved Cylinder, Skeet, Cylinder. Interchangeable barrels: 

26 to 32 inches. Standard or Lightweight models. Choice of plain barrel, raised matted or ventilated 

rib. 6 price ranges from slightly more than $100 to approximately $150. All models engraved. 






IDEA! A Browning shotgun 

is a perfect gift for Retirement, 

Anniversary, Birthday, Christmas! 
MADE IN BELGIUM 


BROWNING... Siceitie Fina 


Write Dept. 2 for Descriptive Literature—BROWNING ARMS CO., St. Louis 3, Missouri, U. S. A. 
Also available upon request. Illustrated booklet: ‘History of Browning Guns, From 1831” 














Here's a revolutionary 


Rhythm-add Way 
Stop-motion camera 
studies show how 
smoothly, effortlessly, op- 
erator's fingers glide over 
keyboard. Result: greater 
speed, production, fewer 
errors, less fatigue. 


OLD 
“Punch and Plod” Operation 
Same camera illustrates what 
happens when operator's 
fingers lack rhythm and coordi- 
nation. She uses more energy, 
tires faster, accomplishes less, 
makes more mistakes. 













Monroe Simplex 
one of 50 adding machine models 


MONROE 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
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Here, for the first time in business history, is a 
sientific technique for adding figures . . . a tech- 
nique as valuable to the operator as touch typing 
to the typist. 

Rhythm-add can lift your figure production to 
highs you never dreamed possible. Rhythm-add 
can improve the performance of any operator, 
beginner, average, or expert, after only a few 
hours instruction. Operators themselves are 
Rhythm-add’s most enthusiastic boosters . . . the 
method is so simple, easy to learn, saves so much 


time and energy, that figure-fatigue disappears! 


Monroe Remembers the Operator 


Monroe realized that no human hand, how- 
ever expert, could operate a full keyboard adding 
machine to the limit of its speed. Four years ago, 
therefore, Monroe looked to the operator to find 
an easier, faster, more accurate way to add. 

Rhythm-add* is the result, a revolutionary 
new technique that trains operators to read and 
transfer figures faster, depress more keys and the 


operating bar in a smooth, effortless glide. 


*Registered Trade Mark 


new way fo add figures! 


Rhythm-add ups adding speeds by as much as 160%! 


Boosts production, slashes overhead! 


Monroe will train your operators free! 


Tested in leading business schools, banks, in- 
surance companies, Rhythm-add has proved out- 
standingly successful. Figure production in some 
cases soared 160% ... operators added as many 
as 126 items a minute! Everywhere it was in- 
stalled, the Rhythm-add story was the same: vastly 
increased figure production, fewer errors, more 


relaxed and efficient operators. 


Your Operators Can Do the Same 


Operators in 250 leading companies already 
have been trained in Rhythm-add. This revolu- 
tionary new method, naturally, achieves its peak 
efficiency on the “Velvet Touch” Monroes which 
were designed for it. Any operator, however, of 
any full keyboard machine can benefit. And 
Monroe will gladly train yours . . . at no cost or 
obligation in your own office. A new booklet “All 
Hands Take to Rhythm-add”’ tells the interesting 
story about organizations now profiting from 


Monroe Rhythm-add. It’s free. Send for it today. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company 
Educational Dept., Orange, N. J. 


Please mail, without obligation of course, the 
booklet that tells about results of Rhythm-add. 
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Whispers 


Taft-MacArthur Ticket? . . . Truman Sure Republicans 
Are Blocked . . . Democrats’ Civil-Rights Compromise 


Dean Acheson, U.S. Secretary of 
State, was not thinking of politics 
when he accepted honors from Ox- 
ford, a British university. Secretary 
Acheson was honored by the British 
just at a time when British politicians 
were claiming credit for having had 
Douglas MacArthur fired as U.S. 
commander in the Far East. 


x * * 


A strong move is developing to pro- 
duce a Taft-MacArthur ticket for the 
Republicans. General MacArthur has 
substantial undercover strength that 
he could carry to Taft if he accepted 
second place on the ticket. 


& «. ¢ 


Senator William Knowland, of Cali- 
fornia, is turning a cold shoulder to- 
ward overtures that would place him 
in second place on a Republican 
ticket. The California Senator, with a 
record as a powerful vote getter in the 
nation’s second largest State, at age 
44, is not ready to settle for the Vice 
Presidency. In years ahead, instead 
of the Vice Presidency, the Presidency 
itself may open. 


x * * 


President Truman is almost bursting 
with confidence over the election out- 
look for the Democrats. He thinks he 
has maneuvered the Republican can- 
didates into a spot from which they 
are rather effectively killing each 
other off with important segments of 
the electorate. 


& 2 & 


The fact is that, one week before Re- 
publicans nominate a_ presidential 
candidate, neither Robert Taft nor 
Dwight Eisenhower possesses the del- 
egate strength needed to assure nom- 
ination for himself. 


oe 1 


Governor Adlai Stevenson of Illinois 
is insisting that he must be drafted if 
he is to be nominated by the Demo- 
crats for the Presidency because 
otherwise he would be tagged as a 
“Truman choice.” The Illinois Gov- 


6 


ernor fears that any Democrat bear- 
ing the Truman label will only stir 
revolt in the South, endangering elec- 
tion prospects. 


ee 22 


Mr. Truman is being outmaneuvered 
in his effort to write a plank in the 
Democratic platform calling for a 
federal law to force employers to hire 
workers according to a pattern laid 
down by Government. Party leaders, 
other than the President, are prepar- 
ing to compromise on wording of a 
civil-rights plank. 


x * *® 


Senator Estes Kefauver, despite his 
delegate strength and popular sup- 
port, is blackballed by Democratic 
Party leadership as of now. 


x * * 


General Dwight Eisenhower finds it 
difficult not to be thin-skinned about 
criticism from his opponents. The 
General, during his adult life, has not 
become accustomed to having his 
opinions questioned sharply. 
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Governor Thomas Dewey is MOving 
in still more strongly to take a hand 
in the effort to nominate Eisenhower 
as the Republican candidate. 


x * * 


The argument among Republican 
leaders in Pennsylvania is over who 
gets the patronage if Republicans 
win the Presidency—James Duff, the 
Senator, or John Fine, the Governor. 
What’s overlooked is that neither will 
get it if the party fight helps to return 
Democrats to power. 


x *« * 


Philip Murray, CIO president, is get- 
ting very little more for steelworkers 
after a full month of strike, and loss 
of income, than he could have had 
without a strike. 


x * * 


Mr. Truman personally gave his O.K. 
to the plan to bomb power plants in 
Korea that supply electricity to Man- 
churia before that plan was executed. 
The British Socialists, who kicked up 
a fuss after the bombing, had agreed 
earlier that an attack of this kind 
could be made if the Communists 
balked on a truce. 


x & = 


The U.S. Government at this point is 
very touchy on the subject of Ameri- 
can professors who want to undertake 
lecture programs in universities of 
India. The fear is that lecturers may 
be highly critical of this country and 
not so critical of Communist coun- 
tries, adding further to the difficulties 
of U.S. abroad. 


a 


Andrei Gromyko, Russia’s new Am- 


bassador to Great Britain, already is, 
making great headway in his assign-, 


ment to play upon and to increase the 
differences between Britain and the 
United States. Aneurin Bevan, leadef 
of the “left wing” of the British Labor 
Party, is following closely the line 
that is designed to create the greatest 
mischief in British-American rela- 
tions. 
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Isn't it worth 2¢ a day~ to 
have cool, refreshing water on tap? 


Cool drinking water can mean a lot to your business 
—contributing to the health and efficiency of em- 
ployees, building priceless loyalty and good will, 
pleasing customers, too. Yet these benefits cost sur- 
prisingly little—actually only a couple of pennies per 
day—when you install Frigidaire Water Coolers. 


in offices, factories, stores—hotels, restaurants, and 
institutions—wherever people work, eat, play—there’s 
aneed for Frigidaire Water Coolers. And there is a 
model to fit every need—attractive, self-contained 
pressure-type coolers that cool from 3 to 20 gallons 
per hour. Bottle-type coolers that require no plumb- 
ing, may be plugged into any convenient electrical 
outlet. And tank-type coolers for remote installations. 

All have ample cooling capacities and reserve power 
for peak demands. Dependable performance is assured 
by the Meter-Miser, simplest cold-making mechanism 
known, and by Frigidaire’s experience of more than 
30 years in building refrigeration equipment. 

See how Frigidaire Water Coolers can help your 
business. Call your Frigidaire Dealer or Distributor 
for expert advice. Look in the Yellow Pages of your 
Phone Book, or write Frigidaire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, Leaside (Toronto 
17), Ontario. 





*Average cost of operating typical Frigidaire Water Cooler. 


Dependabie Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Products 
for Stores, Offices, Institutions, and Industrial Plants 











Convenient Frigidaire Water Coolers “Magic Action” Bubbler won’t blast in your Thrifty Meter-Miser mechanism is sealed 


located throughout plant, give all workers face! Provides a just-right steady stream of in steel, oiled for life. Has set records for 
access to healthful, refreshing drinking water. water from a valve and bubbler combined economy, dependability and trouble-free 
It helps production. And it’s so inexpensive into one single, simple, trouble-free unit. service in millions of Frigidaire products. 
the Frigidaire way! Lasts for years. Backed by a 5-year warranty. 


Frigidaire reserves the right to change specifications, or discontinue models, without notice 














You expect the best value from G-E fluorescent lamps 


How an extra coil gives 
you extra light 
from G-E slimline lamps 








A special chemical deposited on tungsten wire at each end of a 
fluorescent lamp helps start the stream of electrons that bring you 
light. When the chemical finally burns out or drops off, out goes 
the lamp. So in most fluorescent lamps, slimline and standard 
alike, wire twisted into a double coil is used to hold as much 
of the chemical as possible as long as possible. 


But General Electric lamp scientists found a way to coil the coil 
again — making a triple coil. This triple coil holds more of the 
starting chemical and holds it more securely. Used in G-E slimline 
and other General Electric instant-start fluorescent lamps, it gives 
you extra light for your money because it makes the lamps last 
longer. This is another example of why you can expect the best 
value from G-E fluorescent lamps. 


You can put your confidence in — 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Just bear this in mind about the future.....whoever wins in November: 
A coalition of conservatives still will be dominant in Congress. 








The President, despite any urge toward radicalism, will be restrained by 
the same North-South combination that is checking Mr. Truman. 

Labor leaders will not be able to rule the country. 

Farmers, however, will continue to get sympathetic attention to their prob- 
lems. Businessmen will be assured a hearing for their viewpoint. 

Congress in 1953 and later will remain a check on the Executive. 














Profits will no longer be squeezed deliberately by Government at the in- 
Sistence of labor leaders. Congress is Seeing to that now. . 

Taxes will be adjusted. Excess-profits tax, barring bigger war, will start 
to come off 1953 corporation income. Congress is very unlikely to alter that 
decision. Individuals will begin to get a little tax relief on 1954 income. 
Excises will be eased moderately in that year, too. 

A planned economy is on the way out, partially and temporarily. 

Controls are going to die out. Competition is to be given a chance to do 
its regulating. Wage rates will no longer be pushed up by Government. 














Old-age pensions, however, are to be higher. They're being raised now. 

Korean veterans are assured benefits like those given World War II veterans. 
Aid will be given for education. Loans will be available on easy terms. 

Minimum-wage laws will stay. Pay minimums might be raised. 

Farmers are assured of continuing price Supports. Farm price supports, for 
three more years at least, are to be about as now. Congress decided that. 

Old people, veterans and farmers are assured of protection. 




















Aid abroad, though, is something a new President will influence. 
Military aid will go on after 1952. Funds authorized assure aid ona big 
Scale through 1954. Economic aid is less firmly underwritten. 














Aid of any kind is to be influenced by November voting, however. 

Spending at home, too, will depend much on the attitude of the next Presi- 
dent. Taft might cut more than Eisenhower. Stevenson almost surely would be 
more liberal than either of the Republicans. Eisenhower would be more of a 
neophyte in budget making than the others. 











Inflation, very probably, is about over, no matter who wins. 
Wage inflation still is being pushed by Mr. Truman. Price inflation is 
being restrained by the superabundance of nearly all kinds of goods. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Inflation of wages; will be resisted more and more strongly by industry, 
which cannot easily pass along added wage costs by inflating prices. Result: S 
Inflation is a dying or a dead force, barring a new flare-up of war. 

Deflation, not inflation, may become a major problem for a President taking 
office next January. All signs suggest that things will be on the way down, 
moderately, by or soon after mid-1953. Deflation already is a growing problem 
for a good many nations abroad. It's moving this way. 








When it comes to the election itself and the outlook: 

Taft, leading for the Republican nomination, still doesn't have it. 
Taft's future is tied to the impression of whether he can win in November. 

Eisenhower is an uncertainty, too. "Ike" now has cut his eyeteeth in poli- 
tics. He's made no big splash. Yet his name is very widely known and delegates 
wonder if he still might not be a winner. 

It's strictly Taft vs. Eisenhower right up to the end. 

Which one will it be? Your guess is as good as anybody's. Taft has a 
Slight edge on the eve of convention, but no firm hold, no assured victory. 











Stevenson of Illinois still looks like the best Democratic bet. 

Truman, definitely, is out of it. Kefauver won't be accepted by the big- 
city organizations. He exposed some organization ties with gambling. 

Russell would make a strong candidate but is from the South. The South is 
taken for granted in the party and isn't New Dealish enough. 

Stevenson is a New Dealer. He's an accomplished speaker. He goes with the 
Truman Administration on foreign policy. He's acceptable to labor leaders. He 
has proved an ability as a vote getter. 

Odds right now are on a draft of Stevenson. Russell is best bet for second 
place, on a draft basis too. Sam Rayburn may get it if not Russell. 








Business is going to be booming along by November. People are spending Se 
more freely now. Government is to spend more as the year.wears on. Business ti 
spending is topping out, but won't go down much until 1953. . 

Good times are going to run well into first half, 1953. Good times in the di 
past always have favored the party in power. Republicans cannot take it for y 


granted that things will come their way this year. 


War in Korea gets more and more strange. No end seems in sight. 

War build-up, by Communists, doesn't bother the British or other allies. 
Communists, under cover of truce talks, have become very strong, dangerous. 

War, when carried to the Communists by U.S., when an effort is made to hurt 
the Communists, brings pained cries from Britain. Dean Acheson, for U.S., had 
to explain to Britain when American planes bombed Communist power plants. 











-_ =— rw eto Ff 


It's all very crazy. But, remember this: Communists are shooting 9 American 
boys for every 1 boy from another Allied country. Right now they are shooting 
from 500 to 700 American boys each week. 

Also: U.S. naval vessels sit by, under orders, while ships sail each day 
to Communist ports carrying the material to make the weapons to kill the boys from 
this country. Under the rules of today's strange war, nothing cart be done about 
it. U.S. allies object to hurting the Communists too much. 
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Only the new LifeGuard makes all blowouts harmless... 
seals punctures...gives 100,000-mile re-usable protection! 





LIFEGUARD 


double air chamber 





Safe against all blowouts! Some tires or 
tubes give a measure of protection against 
small, fabric-break blowouts. But for 
blowouts like the big one above, only the 
double air-chamber principle can protect 
you against dangerous loss of control! 


For no matter how large the blowout, 
the LifeGuard inner chamber still holds 
air, enough air to allow you to come toa 
safe, controlled, straight-line stop. 


Seals its own punctures! If you should 
get a puncture you won’t get a flat tire, 
because the puncture-sealant inside the 
New LifeGuard immediately seals the 
hole without loss of air pressure. And 
these tubes hold air more than 5 times 


longer than natural-rubber tubes. 


Costs less because it’s re-usable! You 
save 20% to 43% with New LifeGuard 
Safety Tubes! Because this is the only 
protection that’s re-usable—that doesn’t 
wear out when your tires wear out. You 
spread the cost over 3 or more sets of 
tires. So you save 20% to 43% per wheel 
for 100,000 miles or more of blowout-safe, 
puncture-safe driving. 


You can install them in your present tires. 
You can enjoy blowout-safe, puncture- 
safe driving now for the price of the tubes 
alone. Just have your Goodyear dealer 
equip your present tires witha set of New 
LifeGuard Safety Tubes. 








A Goodyear tire, plus the New Life- 
Guard Safety Tube, gives you the safest 
mileage, the longest mileage, the most 
comfortable ride on the road! More people 
ride on Goodyear tires than on any other 
kind! They’re your best tire buy, too! 


NEW LIFEGUARD SAFETY TUBES 


v GOODSYEAR 


LifeGuard, T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Can you name these men of adventure? 


One risked his life to report four wars. 


Another rode with desert raiders. A third faced un- 
known dangers in the Dark Continent. All three are 
famous authors! Millions saw their faces in newspapers 
and in the movies! 


Yet did you recognize reporter Richard Harding 
Davis? Lawrence of Arabia? Henry Stanley, who found 
Dr. Livingstone? Or did you only know the inter- 
planetary adventurer on the right? 


You're right — it’s Flash Gordon, intrepid space man, 
hero of Dale Arden! And where did you meet him? 
In the comics! 


Every week, 20 million people follow his adventures 
in PUCK, the only national comic weekly. Along with 
Maggie and Jiggs, Dagwood and Blondie and the rest of 
PUCK’s all-star cast, they’re famous names to all 
America! 


Yes — PUCK’s personalities are famous, and so are 
PUCK’s many advertisers. For instance... Dial Soap — 


4 years in PUCK! Lipton Tea—5 years in PUCK! 
Sheaffer Pens— 11 years in PUCK! All top sellers in 
their field! 

Is yours a mass-consumption product, too? PUCK 
can help you meet the narrowing profit margin in to- 
day’s market — help give you higher volume sales at 
lower advertising cost. See PUCK’s presentation, 
“Money-Markets and Media” and get the whole story. 

Ask for a showing today. 








THE COMIC WEEKLY 


The Only NATIONAL Comic Weekly — A Hearst Publication 
63 Vesey St., N. Y., Hearst Bldg., Chicago, 1207 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 
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again this year? 
Could be. 


A feeling of optimism is spreading 
through the leaders of the Democratic 
Paty from President Truman down. 
Instead of being downhearted, as they 
wee a few months ago, Democrats 
ww are fairly confident that they are 
to hold power for the four years after 
next January 20. From the Democratic 
pint of view, Republicans have a 
ugh, uphill fight between them and 
the Presidency. 

Many things enter into that growing 
confidence. One is the decision by 
President Truman not to run again. 
This decision virtually removes the 
prospect that the party will be divided 
in November. A second is the mathe- 
matics of the situation if the North- 
South wings of the party hold together. 
With the Southern electoral votes nailed 
down, Democrats find it easy to see the 
ther votes needed to elect a President. 
And a third reason for Democratic con- 
idence is the growing split inside the 
Republican Party. 

Before he came back to the U.S., 
Dwight D. Eisenhower had loomed as a 
great obstacle to the Democrats. Many 
thought he would be unbeatable. Now 
Democrats think they can beat the Gen- 
eral, They always have regarded Robert 
A. Taft as beatable if they could avoid a 
lit in their own party. 

If the Republican nominee is Eisen- 
hower, Democrats figure there will be 
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Are the Republicans about to miss the boat 


Hopes are rising among the Democrats. The 
Taft-Eisenhower fight may get too bitter for 
Republicans to patch up. There’s nothing like 
it on the other side dividing the opposition, 
now that Truman is out. The mathematics fa- 


UPHILL JOB 
FOR REPUBLICANS 


Any Candidate Starts 175 Electoral Votes Behind 


vors the Democrats, too, at this stage. That 


party, if united, goes into any campaign with 


a big edge. 


no real issue on foreign policy. “Ike” had 
a great part in carrying out that policy. 
He himself is sold on most of its impor- 
tant aspects. This tends to limit the area 
of controversy and would make domestic 
policy the principal battleground. 

The struggle for the nomination has 
forced Eisenhower to declare himself on 
domestic matters. In the eyes of Demo- 
crats, his position here is, perhaps, 


we- HERE'S 
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~Costello in Albany, N. Y. Knickerbocker News 


‘THE REAL CONVENTION’ 


Democrats who once wanted only to run 
against Taft like Ike as an opponent now. 
They aren‘t too worried about either. What 
happened in 1948 with Truman could happen 
in 1952 without him. Here are the reasons. 


further to the right than that of Taft. 
Moreover, they say, “Ike” has shown 
himself not too well informed on some 
matters. If he changes ground in the 
campaign, he can be charged with not 
having known what he was talking about 
in the first place. If he doesn’t change, 
Democrats expect to cause him trouble 
in big cities, and even in farm States 
where men are worried about what is 
happening to prices. 

If the Republicans name Taft, Demo- 
crats are ready to nail him on the foreign- 
policy issue. Taft’s strength rests, pri- 
marily, in the Middle West. He must 
capture some Eastern States to win. 
Here, foreign policy is a vital issue and 
the Taft view is different from the one 
that is regarded as dominant on the East- 
ern Seaboard. In addition, the Senator 
starts out with the opposition of labor 
unions and various other groups. 

Whether or not this view is justified, 
it is the size-up of the Democrats as Re- 
publicans prepare to pick a candidate. 
Democrats think their chances are good, 
irrespective of Republican candidates 
and platforms. 

Mathematics plays a large part in this 
Democratic optimism. There are more 
Democrats than Republicans in the vot- 
ing population. And Democrats feel sure 
that they can cure the defections that 
cost them 39 electoral votes in the South 
in 1948. The 128 electoral votes from 11 
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STEVENSON OF ILLINOIS 
. . a Southern running mate? 





KEFAUVER OF TENNESSEE 
. . enough Northern support? 





-United Press photos 
RUSSELL OF GEORGIA 
. .. @ Northern running mate? 


Southern States would put them almost 
halfway to victory before they start 
running. To win, 266 are needed. 

President Truman went a long way 
toward bridging the gap between North 
and South when he said flatly he would 
not run. Much of the Southern antago- 
nism had been aimed at Mr. Truman, 
personally. His removal gave peace- 
makers in the party a chance to try to 
pull the two segments back together. 

At the top level in the party, leaders 
are working carefully now to promote a 
compromise on a civil-rights plank and 
other platform issues. Mr. Truman is for 
a last-ditch stand on civil rights. But 
many in the party—even among those 
who stand in left-wing positions—are 
coming to regard victory as more im- 
portant than words in a platform. The 
President may not be able to dictate. 

It is no small advantage that the Dem- 
ocrats take into the campaign if they 
manage to avoid a North-South split. 
This advantage has been sketched be- 
fore. But now it is figuring strongly in 
calculations once again. The chart on 
page 15 points it up. If the split is avoid- 
ed, this is the situation: 

Assured to the Democrats are 175 
electoral votes from 11 Southern and 6 
adjacent States. 

This leaves the Democrats needing 
only 91 electoral votes from the remain- 
ing 356. They can figure many ways of 
getting these 91 votes. They already 
have a fairly good claim to some of them. 

Republicans must win 266 electoral 
votes of the 356 held by the 31 States 
outside the Democratic area. They can- 
not afford to lose many of these States. 
They must make an almost clean sweep 
of such big-electoral-vote States as New 
York, Pennsylvania, California, Illinois, 
Michigan and Ohio. 

Outside the Southern area, Demo- 
crats have a healthy claim to the 20 
electoral votes in Rhode Island and Mas- 
sachusetts. Each of these turned Demo- 
cratic before the days of the New Deal. 
They have voted Democratic in every 
presidential election after 1924. 

Their addition to the Democratic 
total leaves the Democrats needing only 
71 electoral votes. And it puts the Re- 
publicans in a position of needing 266 
votes out of 336 left in 29 States. 

On the basis of past voting history, 
Democrats figure they have a good 
chance of picking up their 71 votes. It is 
only a question of holding the States 
they have held in every presidential 
election for the last 20 years. 

Of the small and middle-sized States 
among these 29 that are left, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Utah and Minnesota have 
given their 26 electoral votes to the 
Democrats in every presidential election 
after 1928. 


—— 


If they hold these States again, th 
Democratic needs would be cut to 4 
electoral votes. Republicans would y 
left needing 266 electoral votes out of 





the 310 left in the remaining 24 State, 

And among these 24 are two State 
with big electoral votes that have vote 
regularly with the Democrats in even 
election after 1928—California and ]j. 
nois. California has 32 votes, Illinois 97 
in the 1952 election. If the Democrats 
can hold these States, plus the Solid 
South, they have 14 more electoral votes 
than needed to win the election. 

Moreover, except for 1948, when 
Henry A. Wallace’s Progressive Party 
took 500,000 votes from the Democrats in 
New York and gave that State’s electoral 
vote to Thomas E. Dewey, New York has 
voted Democratic in every presidential 
election after the 1928 contest. Demo- 
crats see this as a 45-vote safety factor. 

Thus, the problem of the Democrats 
is simply one of holding the States that 
have been with them for a generation. 
They need to hold the South. And they 
want a candidate who can hold 91 elec. 
toral votes in the North. 

Advocates of Senators Richard B. Rus- 
sell, of Georgia, and Estes Kefauver, of 
Tennessee, contend either could make 
the South safe for the Democrats and 
could win the needed Northern votes. 
Northern Democrats are not sure of this. 

Instead, Democratic eyes are tum- 
ing to Governor Adlai E. Stevenson of 
Illinois as a potential candidate. They 
think he could hold enough Northen 
territory to win. He ran half a_ million 
votes ahead of Mr. Truman in carrying 
Illinois in 1948. And that State usually 
is bitterly fought and narrowly won by 
presidential candidates. 

With Stevenson as a nominee, Den- 
ocrats envisage a Southern running 
mate, a man like Senator Russell or 
Speaker Sam Rayburn, of Texas, who 
holds the esteem of Southerners and 
would fight to hold the South in line 
for the ticket. It now is certain that the 
Southern electoral votes will not be 
counted for the Democrats until they 
have been won. But Democratic conf- 
dence about the South is rising, with 
Mr. Truman out of the picture. 

How the Democratic ticket looks at the 
end of July, however, depends much 
upon what the Republicans do in their 
Convention during the first week of the 
month. An Eisenhower nomination calls 
for one set of campaign plans, with a 
great deal of pondering over candidates 
and strategy. A Taft nomination calls 
for something entirely different. 

Whatever happens in the Republican 
Convention, however, will not affect 
Democratic hopes. They have a good ot- 
ganization, all set for a holding opera- 
tion. And their hopes are high. 
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Why the Democrats Are Confident 
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Needed to win: 266 electoral votes out of 531 
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SOLID SOUTH AND NEAR-BY STATES... 





... where Democrats polled more § than 55 per cent of popular vote in 1948 


Democrats start with: 175 votes out of 531 
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We Pe 356 


Democrats need: 91 votes out of remaining 356 
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Republicans need: 266 out of 356 
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THE TRUE STORY OF CHINA 


= with CHIANG KAI-SHEK: 








EDITOR’S NOTE: The one man who knows most 
about the Chinese Communists is one of their 
worst enemies—President Chiang Kai-shek. 

To his fortress island of Formosa flows a con- 
stant stream of intelligence reports from mainland 
China. Guerrilla leaders, faithful Nationalists, 
other informants now living under Communist 
rule send into Chiang’s headquarters detailed 
accounts of what the Communists are up to at 
home and abroad. 





With war in Korea entering its third year, the 
editors of U.S. News & World Report asked Presi- 
dent Chiang for a candid appraisal of the Com- | 
munist rule in China. Are the Communists tight- 
ening their hold, winning popular support? Can 
they stand the war indefinitely? 

In this- interview, Chiang Kai-shek gives his 
own answers to many key questions. The answers 
were transmitted to Washington direct from his 
headquarters at Taipei, Formosa. 





Q Is Communist China internally strong today, 
Generalissimo? 

A The Chinese Communists’ plan calls for the 
welding together overnight of a nation of humanistic 
and tolerant traditions into a belligerent and militant 
machinery. Such a plan is being executed through the 
use of force and the fear psychosis. But you cannot 
bring about cohesion by coercion. In any crisis where 
the willing support of the people is necessary to any 
political authority, I am sure that not such support 
but revolt will be forthcoming. 

Q Is Communist China weak internationally? 

A So long as the Chinese Communists are walking 
in front of their Soviet masters, as the fox did before 
the lion in the fables, they have an appearance of pow- 
er. By themselves they are lacking in weapons, skill as 
well as popular support, and would not be strong 
enough to stand any modern regular warfare for any 
length of time. In the art of propaganda and infiltra- 
tion, they have, however, learned a great deal from 
their Soviet masters and should be regarded as a 
formidable foe. 

They are now versed in infiltrating into and divid- 
ing the rank and file of their enemy—to defeat him 
with his own force. As it is well known, their Soviet 
masters are very skillful in instigating one democratic 
country against another, or, in one country, one politi- 
cal party against another party. Their agents in- 
filtrate into even nonpolitical bodies, create all kinds 
of turmoil in the midst of a free nation and exercise in- 
fluence on many of its internal affairs, such as elec- 
tions. In this respect, the Chinese Communists have 
also learned a lot from their masters and are gradual- 
ly becoming a very important aide to the Kremlin, es- 
pecially in Far Eastern countries. My long and bitter 
experience in fighting Communism compels me to 
sound a warning that we must not measure the inter- 
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national strength of the Chinese Communists froma 
purely military standpoint. 

Q Do you think that Communist China is not seri- 
ously hurt by the war? Are the people worse off or bet- 
ter off than they were before the war in Korea? 

A Decidedly Communist China has been seriously 
hurt by her aggressive adventure in Korea. The Kore- 
an war necessitated the expenditure of such quantities 
of arms and munitions as were far beyond the pro- 
ductive capacity of Chinese Communist arsenals. To 
pay for these imports, the Peiping regime had to start 
the “Five Anti Movements” [accusations of tax eva- 
sion, bribery, fraud, theft of state property and theft 
of state economic secrets] to exploit the last drop of 
blood from the masses as well as what necessarily 
must be by now a depleted propertied class. Black- 
mailing the 10 million overseas Chinese through third- 
degreeing their relatives on the mainland is motivated 
by the same considerations resulting from the strin- 
gent condition of their finances. No tyranny in the 
long history of the Chinese people had made the lot of 
people as unbearable as the Chinese Communists have 
made it today. 

Q What do you think about the distribution of food 
—is it better under centralized control? 

A The centralization of food is a political weapon 
of the first order. Recalcitrants can be forced into 
submission through the withholding of food. People 
who are used to plenty can hardly visualize the per- 
suasiveness of hunger. The Chinese Communists have 
not hesitated to use this political weapon to force the 
non-hundred-percenters into submission. Added to 
this, the far from ideal system of transport of the 
mainland will further cause maldistribution of food. 
Whether caused intentionally or unintentionally, the 
ordinary citizen suffers. 

Q Do you think the intellectuals in China who orig- 
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Government by Terror ... Seeds for Eventual Revolt 


. « « Why Communism Cannot Succeed Permanently 


inally supported the Communists 
ior their honesty and struggle are 
now opposed to them because they 
ge sponsoring a Class struggle and 
yranny ? 

A Having lived under the Com- 
munist regime for over two years, 
the intellectuals on mainland China 
sot only are now disillusioned, but 
have suffered all kinds of brutal 
teatment. The Communists have 
tied, but not succeeded, to convert 
these intellectuals into willing tools. 
[am certain that when the Com- 
munist rule begins to totter under 
eternal pressure, most of these 
intellectuals will emerge as bitter 
opponents of Communism, even 
more so than those who have been 
opposing Communism but had not 
lived under the cruel reign of the Moscow stooges. 

Q How do you appraise the liquidation of the non- 
Communist leadership inside China? Do you regard 
itas a sign of Communist strength or of weakness? 

A The liquidation of non-Communists is motivated 
largely by fear, and fear is certainly no sign of 
strength. 


Victims of Communism—How Many? 

Q Do you have any idea how many non-Commu- 
nsts have been liquidated? What estimate do you 
make as to figures? 

A The difficulty of securing very accurate figures 
on the subject is to be admitted. I shall give you, 
however, two sets of figures which have been an- 
nounced by the Reds themselves. (1) According to 
official releases issued by various regional Communist 
military and political councils as early as the begin- 
ning of October, 1951, altogether 1,176,000 “‘counter- 
revolutionaries” were liquidated by the Peiping regime 
between Oct. 1, 1949, and Oct. 1, 1950. Of this number, 
107,000 lives were wiped out in East China, 610,000 in 
South-Central China, 400,000 in Southwest China and 
38,000 in Northwest China. (2) The second set of fig- 
ues is compiled from news reports of four Commu- 
uist official newspapers, viz. the People’s Daily of Pei- 
ping, the Liberation Daily of Shanghai, the Southern 
Daily of Canton and the Yangtze Daily of Hankow. 
The number of people liquidated during the period be- 
tween Feb. 1, 1951, and Feb. 1, 1952, as announced by 
these papers, is 3,825,839. 

Thus, the total of the victims, even according to the 
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Communists themselves, has ex- 
ceeded 5,000,000 men. 

Certainly, this account is still very 
incomplete as in the case of the first 
set of figures, the Government here 
has not been able to obtain the pub- 
lished reports of the Communist 
North China, Northeast (Manchu- 
ria) and the extremely Northwest 
(Sinkiang) military and _ political 
councils; while in the case of the sec- 
ond set, figures reported by the 
newspapers are usually only a part 
of the actual ones. Moreover, since 
February, 1952, larger-scale liquida- 
tions and mass murders have been 
carried on by the Communists. It 
can be easily imagined that the sum 
total of those massacred by the 
Reds must have reached, by now, a 
figure several times greater than that stated above. 

Q Would you say that a regime which is supposed 
to have the situation well in control would have to 
worry much about internal, subversive action, if 
much of it did not exist? 

A They worry very much about internal, subversive 
activities. The Communist newspapers have revealed 
many stories of sabotage movements and occasionally 
of rebellions. While some of the reports may be just 
framed up as pretexts for their extensive persecutions, 
many of them reflect genuine unrest and disturbances. 

Q Do you think Communist China has a lot of peo- 
ple in the labor camp? 

A Yes. Enslaved labor is now a common feature on 
the Communist-controlled mainland. A huge amount 
of such labor has been used for various military and 
economic projects, such as the conservancy work of 
the Hwai River and some newly-built railways. The 
lot of these laborers is no better than that of the in- 
ternees of the Soviet labor camps. 


—Rapho-Guillumette 


CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


Death and Suicide in China 

Q What effect do you think Communist discipline 
throughout the nation is having on the people of 
China? 

A Communist discipline means a constant threat of 
death. In fact, Communist discipline has created such 
fear psychosis on the part of the people in mainland 
China, that suicide has become the prevalent mode of 
escape from continued and intensified terror. It may 
have the effect of holding the people under control for 


(Continued on next page) 
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.-- ‘Russia has been furnishing arms, munitions, advisers’ 


a time, but Chinese history has shown that such con- 
trol is bound to deteriorate as time goes on. An exter- 
nal crisis may cause complete breakdown of such con- 
trol, even the control over the Communists’ own agents. 

Q How would you estimate the size of the anti- 
Communist guerrilla forces at the peak in recent 
years? And what is your estimate of it now? 

A When the Communists overran mainland China 
in 1950, their ruthless policy drew general resentment 
and resistance from the people. In a short time, a large 
guerrilla force came into existence, with the remnants 
of Government troops and militiamen as the nucleus. 
According to the statistics of that year, its strength 
reached 1,600,000. In the winter of 1950, the Chi- 
nese Communists openly joined the war in Korea. In 
order to consolidate their brutal reign, they started 
a so-called Antirevolutionary Suppression Campaign, 
which dealt a severe blow to our guerrilla units in 
Communist territory. Today, there are still roughly 
1,370,000 guerrillas on the mainland. Of this number, 
more than half have maintained constant contact with 
the Government. 

Q What do you think about the statement that cor- 
ruption is rare in Communist China today and that it 
is punished by death? 

A One of the “Five Anti Movements” now being 
conducted on the mainland is specifically directed 
against corruption on the part of the Communist 
Bureaucracy. Had corruption been rare, the Commu- 
nist Party would not have gone to all the trouble of 
starting such nation-wide movement against it. 

Q Are the Communist forces mostly made up of 
conscripts or have many of them “volunteered”’ under 
pressure? 

A I don’t see much difference between conscripts 
and persons who “volunteered” under pressure. While 
the form may vary slightly, the basic nature remains 
the same. If anything, conscription means equal obli- 
gation on all adult males of a certain age range, while 
in “volunteering” under pressure, you can have a po- 
litical weapon of decisive force and effective dis- 
crimination, 


Loyalty of ‘Volunteers’ 

Q Do you think that these Communists who have 
been forced into services are loyal or would join guer- 
rilla forces if they had an opportunity? 

A When the forces of this Government eventually 
establish beachheads on the mainland, I have not the 
least doubt that very large numbers of men now under 
arms under the Communists will join, if given the 
chance and facility, the forces under my command. 

Q Would you say that Communist China is weak 
internationally, or is it strong, as a consequence of the 
assistance given by Soviet Russia? And if Communist 
China did not have the assistance of Soviet Russia, 
would it be weak, internationally speaking? 
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A Soviet Russia has been furnishing not only arms 
and munitions to Communist China, but also large 
numbers of technical and political advisers. Politica] 
advisers come under several systems, i.e., that of the 
Commissariat of Defense, that of MVD [secret police] 
and that of the Communist Party. Were all these 
types of assistance to be withdrawn (an inconceivable 
situation as long as Soviet Communism prevails), 
Communist China would be much weaker inter- 
nationally. 


Weak Spots for Bombing Attacks 

Q Looking at it from a theoretical standpoint and 
military standpoint, is it true that Communist China 
as a nation has some strategically weak spots? Thus, 
would the idea of bombing China be a futile thing or 
are there war industries that could be knocked out by 
a hostile force? 

A There are but few war industries in the whole of 
China. If they were knocked out, the Communists 
would find it extremely difficult to maintain order in 
the large population centers, where sentiments against 
the Communists’ meddling in the Korean war would 
become so strong that the situation will be materially 
affected. 

Q Militarily speaking again, are China’s communi- 
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CHINA’S PEOPLE AND THEIR COMMUNIST ‘MASTER’ 
...no “cohesion by coercion” 
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,.+ ‘Chinese Communists are irrevocably loyal to Moscow’ 


cations such that they could be disrupted by attacks 
from the outside? 

A Destruction or disruption of the lines of commu- 
nication leading into Korea will certainly and very 
seriously reduce the ability of the Communists to car- 
ry on the war. 


Destroy Manchurian Arsenals? 

Q Are there large arsenals in Manchuria and else- 
where which, if destroyed from the air, would seri- 
ously weaken Communist China even though aided by 
Soviet Russia? 

A Yes, that would put a great strain on the Rus- 
sian rail lines going into Manchuria and Korea, to say 
the least. 

Q What experience did you have in your war with 
the Chinese Communists about the destruction of 
communication lines? 

A When the Communists operated as guerrillas 
they gained enormous advantage by destroying com- 
munication lines. Now that they have to move armies 
and large amounts of matériel to Korea, they will have 
to depend on good roads and good railways just as 
other people do. 

Q Is it your belief that the leaders of Communist 
China are irrevocably committed to loyalty to Mos- 
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CHINA’S COMMUNISTS AND THEIR RUSSIAN ‘MASTER’ 
“" . . the fox before the lion’ 
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cow, or do you think that under certain circumstances 
they would be separated from Moscow? 

A They are irrevocably committed to loyalty to 
Moscow. Otherwise they would never have gone into 
Korea. Any deviationist, however highly placed in the 
Chinese Communist Party, would be unhesitatingly 
put aside and a loyal follower substituted. MVD ad- 
visers are there for this specific purpose of guarantee- 
ing loyalty to the Moscow party line. 

Q Do you think the free world must accept the 
idea that Communist rule in China is permanent be- 
yond any hope of recovery of it by non-Comm: nist 
Chinese? 

A In China’s long history, no tyrant remained in 
power long. Manners and techniques changed with the 
times, but the nature of my people has remained stead- 
fast. At the first favorable opportunity, they will rise 
up against the Communist rule. Moreover, the Gov- 
ernment of Free China will not, with the support of 
friendly free peoples, permit that regime to be perma- 
nent. 

Q What is happening to the cause of land reform in 
Communist China? Are the peasants+getting loans from 
the Government? Are taxes greater than taxes and rent 
combined in previous times? Are the quotas for farm- 
ers higher than annual production and what do you 
hear about the crops? Are the farmers co-operating? 

A The so-called land reform of the Chinese Com- 
munists is no more than an attempt at mass impover- 
ishment of the people so that the masses will have to 
depend abjectly on the Communists for their living. 
They first dispossess the landowners, and then divide 
the land into small lots of one or two mow (1 mow 
one-sixth acre). It is true that a single family may 
sometimes be allotted several mow, but the allotment 
of land is too small to support the family. So, many 
peasants simply give up their allotted land and take 
refuge elsewhere. 

Those who remain are required to pay a farm tax 
that is higher than taxes and rent combined in former 
years. It is not uncommon for farmers in the most pro- 
ductive parts of the country to have to eat grass roots 
and tree leaves so that they may save the necessary 
grain for the taxes. Co-operation is not the word. The 
farmers, like everybody else, have no choice but to 
obey. 


Farmers Become Serfs 

Q How would you sum up the plight of the peas- 
ants today under land reform in Communist China? 

A The Chinese Communists have taken the first 
step in following their Russian masters to change the 
farmers into serfs. They have begun to collectivize ag- 
riculture. And, given time, it will be state-owned like 
any other productive industry, with the farmers as 
pliable as any other kind of wage earner under the 
Soviet systems of economy. 
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NEXT QUARTER CENTURY IN U.S. 


Vast new growth lies ahead 
for U.S. Population will rise by 
42 million in next 25 years. 
Spending will about double. 

There'll be 19 million more 
working. Living standards will 
go on rising. Need will grow for 
much more of everything. 

That's the way private and 
public appraisers see the future. 
Big problem will be how to sup- 
ply needs, not how to nurse a 
shrinking economy. 


If the prophets in Government and 
private industry are right, the United 
States of 1975 is going to be a mighty 
big and zestful place to live in. 

People will number about 193 mil- 
lion, up 42 million from the present. It 
will be like adding most of the popula- 
tion of Great Britain to U.S. 

Cities will be vast, with nearly 50 
per cent more dwellings than now. 

Passenger cars on the roads will ex- 
ceed 65 million, up about 22 million 
from the present. Cities may have to be 
rebuilt to handle the traffic. Superhigh- 
ways will run everywhere. 

Trucks will number 20 million, two 
and a half times today’s number. 

Spending, at present prices, will be 
double what it is now. People will have 
much more of everything and a much 
higher living standard. There will be 
more leisure, longer vacations, more 
travel. The increased use of gadgets 
will make life easier. 

Jobs, by that time, will exceed 79 mil- 
lion and rates of pay will be a good deal 
higher than now. 

All of those things and more, too, are 
projected for the vear 1975, with one 
big “if.” That “if” is the assumption that 
the U.S. growth will not be interrupted 
by any big war. The cost and economic 
effects of a big defense force are figured 
into the estimates, however. 

Predictions based on this assumption 
are those of a group of appraisers 
brought together by the Government to 
study the question of American resources 
in relation to demands facing them in 
the future. William S. Paley, chairman 
of the board of Columbia Broadcasting 
System, headed the group. 
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More People, More Workers, Bigger Markets 


The experts of private industry and 
Government pooled information and 
studies*to come up with conclusions that 
are collected in a massive, five-volume 
report to the President. 

Broad conclusions that the economic 
seers come up with are these: 

The United States is a rapidly grow- 
ing nation, not one that has reached 
“maturity.” Population is in a strong up- 
ward rise. 

Growth ahead gives every indication 
of continuing along the path of the past. 
That growth, over all, probably is to 
average around 3 per cent a year. Periods 







when progress slows down will be fol- 
lowed by periods of catching up. This 
pattern has been followed for over a 
century, and there is no reason why it 
cannot be followed in the future. 

Raw materials and power resources 
will be adequate for the nation if care- 
fully developed and exploited. 

Skyrocketing needs, however, espe- 
cially in minerals, require new methods 
and materials. U.S. must waste less, im- 
port more, and find new substitutes 
faster. 

Richest, handiest U.S. resources are 
being rapidly exhausted. This is causing 
insidious rises in real costs of many es- 
sential materials, where declines in 
costs had been enjoyed for decades. 
Such rises can undermine the standard 
of living unless checked or side-stepped. 

New fields of growth—in light metais, 


electronics, synthetics and the like—ar 
to be vast in extent, crucial in impor 
tance. It’s only by tapping new supplies 
and making new things from more abun. 
dant materials that the U.S. can hope to 
grow and live better, over the years 
ahead. 

The picture of the United States in 
the year 1975 is the most interesting 
feature of the forecast. Using piles of 
statistics and special studies, the writers 
of the resources report draw the follow. 
ing outline of the way things will look 
in the period around 1975: 

An improved industry, far more eff. 





cient than today’s, will be turning out 
40 per cent more appliances and other 
consumer hard goods, plus 50 per cent 
more machinery and capital equipment 
than in 1950. This industry will be half 
again as big, in factory space, as it is 
now and machines will have replaced 
men in many more operations, 

Businesses will be spending, by 1975, 
about 50 per cent more each year to 
expand or rebuild their old quarters than 
in 1950. Growth among individual in- 
dustries, however, will be uneven. In 
appliances, not all firms will share equal- 
ly in output gains. 

Biggest boom is seen ahead for mak- 
ers of the new things only now entering 
the mass markets, such as air condition 
ers, home freezers, dishwashers. Man- 
facturers of more familiar appliances 
such as refrigerators, washing machines, 
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their 1950 pace, car provide every 
household in the nation with one TV set 
by 1975, while replacing those that wear 
out and providing spares for families 
that want two sets. 

Auto manufacturers can look to only 193 82 
a 15 per cent increase in yearly output, 
by 1975. By then, there probably will be 
| car for every 2 persons over 13 years 
old, where there is 1 for every 3 persons 151 63 
over 14 now. So 65 million cars on the 
road are likely. This will call for around 
5.5 to 6 million replacements, assuming 116 
that the average car will be junked in 10 45 
years in the richer U.S. of the future, in- 
stead of 12 years as at present. An addi- 
tional 1 to 1.5 million cars will be needed 76 29 
to provide for population growth and 
income increases. This indicates a 1975 
output of around 6.5 to 7.5 million new 1900 1925 1950 1975 1900 1925 1950 1975 
cars at best, about 15 per cent increase 
over the output of 6.6 million in 1950. 

Trucks, by contrast, will be needed 
atnearly twice the 1950 rate. Estimators 
assume that trucks in use will rise from 
§ million now to 20 million by 1975, in 309 22 
light of past trends. At that level, 2 mil- 
trucks..,vill be needed. for replace- 
“more for new growth. _ 
to- demand for 2.6 million  . 15 
vucks a year, where, in 1950, manu- 
revs Made 1:34 million... 154 
Home builders will be turelels out 
13 to 1.6 million new apartments and 7 
houses a year, by 1975, if predictions are 75 
correct. There will be 500,000 to 600,- 
000 units to replace old houses, and 32 2 
800,000 to 1 million for the new families. 
This assumes an end of “doubling up,” 
with every family in its own dwelling 1900 1925 1950 1975 1900 1925 1950 1975 
unit. It also assumes some reduction in : 
the average life of houses, from the is 
present average of 75 years, on the 
theory that Americans, beiter off, will be 


















































































































































: moving out of old houses into new ones 
t J ata little faster rate than in past. 12 20 
t Paint manufacturers will be provid- 
f | img paint for 12.5 million old houses, 
; | and up to 1.6 million new dwelling units, 9 
by 1975. That will expand their market 8 13 

nearly 50 per cent over the present level. 
Railroad cars will have to be pro- 
» | duced in far greater quantities than in 
, | fecent years. Assuming an average life 
_ | of 30 years for a railroad car, it will take 5 
; 60,000 new cars a year just to maintain 

the 1950 stock of cars in use. To provide 2.5 2 

the additional cars for an enlarged 

, . way avs nn > 
gate tec ali cente 1900 1925 1950 1975 1900 1925 1950 1975 











; 100,000 new cars a year, by conserva- 
tive appraisal. 

Telephones in use by 1975 will 
. — tumber from 60 to 75 million, assuming 
an installation rate of 4 to 5 million new 


Source: President’s Materials Policy Commission © 1952, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 
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a By 1975... 


U.S. Will Need 
This Much MORE 
Of These Things: 


FOOD 





> 42% 
IRON > 54% 
COAL > 54% 
ELECTRIC POWER ——3> 260% 
OlL & GASOLINE ———3> 109% 
WATER > 90% 
BUILDING MATERIALS —3> 35% 
WOOD PRODUCTS ——> 17% 
NATURAL GAS ————3 142% 
FIBERS > 5% 


FISH & WILDLIFE 
PRODUCTS ——————> 40% 


ALUMINUM ————3> 414% 
MAGNESIUM ———>> 1,845% 
TITANIUM ————3> 1,500% 
COPPER > 43% 
© LEAD > 53% 
© ZINC > 39% 
MANGANESE ————> 50% 
ANTIMONY —————> 81% 
© TIN > 18% 
CHROMIUM ————> 100% 
COBALT —————_> 344% 
NICKEL > 100% 
TUNGSTEN —————> 150% 
MOLYBDENUM ———3> 170% 
FLUORSPAR ————> 187% 


© PHOSPHATE ROCK 
& POTASH —————> 150% 


@ SULPHUR & PYRITES —>110% 
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Source: President's Materials Policy Commission 
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and replacement phones a year. The 
country now has more than 43 million 
telephones in use, requiring about 160 
million miles of wire. Future growth will 
be slow, geared closely to increases in 
population. 

Electric-power plants will be turn- 
ing out more than three and a half times 
as much electricity as today. The big in- 
crease will come from higher use per 
customer, rather than from extending 
service to new customers, as in the past. 
The average household will use about 
5,000 kilowatt-hours a year, where it 
now uses 2,000. That assumes virtually 
every family will have electricity-using 
appliances such as refrigerators, water 
heaters, clothes driers, television sets, 
radios, air conditioners, electric blankets, 
radiant heaters and heat pumps. Com- 
mercial customers are expected to double 
their use of current; industry to triple its 
demands. 

Mines will be producing consider- 
ably more minerals, over all, but there 
probably will be more instances of de- 
pletion in U.S. reserves. Considering 
domestic sources and available imports, 
the U.S. outlook is good in iron and 
steel. In manganese, a big stockpile for 
emergency use is necessary. Domestic 
supplies of molybdenum and vanadium 
are expected to be about adequate 
through 1975. There will not be enough 
of three other alloy metals—nickel, chro- 
mium and cobalt—unless the U.S, can 
get its friends to double output. Known 
reserves of tungsten and columbium are 
too small for needs, even if all are de- 
veloped. About 43 per cent more copper, 
53 per cent more lead and 39 per cent 
more zinc will be needed by 1975, and 
imports will have to provide more than 
half of all three minerals. Aluminum and 
magnesium are the structural metals of 
the future. Titanium:and zirconium, new 
discoveries, promise ‘to be plentiful sub- 
stitutes for many ofthe alloy metals that 
are scarce in the present period. 

These comments are about as far as 
the forecasters would go, in specific pre- 
dictions, about what lies ahead in indus- 
try. 

A higher standard of living for the 
country as a whole was about all they 
would predict for the nation’s people, 
too. They carefully and deliberately 
avoided trying to read the future in any 
precise detail. Yet, from their masses of 
statistics, they did draw a few revealing 
hints about the trend of things. Some 
samples of their thinking, and assump- 
tions: 

The UtS. will be a highly urbanized 
nation by 1975. Only 7 million workers 
will be on farms. 

Government services on all levels will 
expand. Where Government now ac- 
counts for 15 per cent of the gross na- 


ee, 


tional product—the economists’ term fo, 
total spending—it will account for 19 per 
cent by 1975. Spending on public works 
will be at least 50 per cent greater jp 
the 1970s than it is now. 

A shorter work week, from 30 to 34 
hours in length, is an almost certain pros. 
pect. 

Stores and service establishments wil] 
increase faster than population rises, as 
in the recent past. There is 1 commer. 
cial establishment for every 28 persons 
now; by 1975, there will be 1 for every 
20 persons. ' 

Unemployment will stay low; only 25 
million unemployed are predicted for 
1975. 

An armed force of 4 million men, 
about 5 per cent larger than the force 
being built under the present programs, 
is projected as the long-range need. 





—Wide World 


WILLIAM S. PALEY 
. prophet of prosperity 


Farms must become highly mecha- 
nized, turning out 25 per cent more fibers 
and 42 per cent more food from essential- 
ly the same acreage as today. 

The future United States, as pic- 
tured in this survey, is a big, bustling, 
growing place—on the assumption that 
materials problems are solved. The main 
fears of the forecasters arise from the 
fact that the U.S. is outgrowing its 
present domestic-resource base. Where, 
in 1900, the U.S. produced 15 per cent 
more raw materials than it consumed, it 
now consumes 10 per cent more than it 
produces. 

This is a profound change, and it pro- 
duces new problems. But the forecasters 
agree that the problems can be solved, 
and that the U.S., on the basis of past 
experience, probably has a period of 
tremendous growth ahead. 
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New way to beat the heat 


A THIN layer of aluminum foil used with 
glass cloth protects this aircraft crash fire- 
man from the flaming inferno that sur- 
rounds him. 

Yet he remains safely cool—largely be- 
cause the aluminum foil causes heat to 
“bounce off.” 


The exceptional ability of aluminum to 
reflect heat is but one of a unique com- 
bination of advantages, which include 
lightness, strength, corrosion resistance, 
workability, light reflectivity, economy. 

These properties explain why alumi- 
num is required in ever greater quantities 
for today’s military and essential civilian 
needs. However, a vast industry-wide ex- 
pansion program promises unlimited com- 


mercial uses for the future. 


Kaiser Aluminum alone has expanded 
facilities which will soon increase its 
production of primary aluminum 137 per 
cent, by far the largest percentage gain 
in the industry. Thus, manufacturers can 
plan now to take full advantage of this 
most versatile of all metals. 


Before you select any other material, 
check on Kaiser Aluminum. Our engineers 
will gladiy show you how the properties 
of aluminum can improve products and 
reduce costs. 

65 Kaiser Aluminum offices and ware- 
house distributors in principal cities. 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Oakland 12, California. 


Kaiser Aluminum 


A major producer in a growing industry 





warmth! New fabrics are insu- 
lated with aluminum impreg- 
nated linings to reflect and hold 
body heat...give you winter- 
warmth in a coat far lighter than 
you formerly needed. 





, i> Sai 
Reflectivity means more profits 
for farmers! Because Kaiser Alu- 
minum Roofing reflects sun’s 
heat, it keeps interiors cooler in 


summer. Thus cows and chickens 
produce more, crops stay fresher. 


“ x 
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Reflectivity means more comfort! 
Home insulation of aluminum 
foil reflects heat into rooms dur- 
ing winter, keeps it out during 
summer. It’s low in cost, simple 
to install, adds no bulk to walls! 





Reflectivity means more heat! 
Modern heaters have aluminum 
reflectors to send heat into room, 
distribute it evenly. Result: 
More comfort, lower fuel bills! 





Reflectivity means greater pro- 
tection! Chick brooders are made 
of aluminum because its reflec- 
tivity assures balanced heat dis- 
tribution. Light weight makes 
them easy to move, 
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Here’s the 52 Ford Sunliner—Queen — 
of the Convertibles! Touch a button 
and the top raises in seconds to give 
you the snugness of a closed car. Car 
illustrated is Alpine Blue with in- 
terior trim of blue leather and vinyl. 


~ ABLEST car on the American road ! 


An eye-corner glance tells you 
that no car—not even one costing 
far more—has more perfect line 
and grace than a 52 Ford. 

And then, close up, you find 
that every detail reveals the kind 
of skilled workmanship that only 
comes from expert hands. 


But there’s something else, and 
this you've got to feel: Ford “can 
do.” It’s what comes from the most 
powerful engine in its field—110 
high-compression horsepower— 
V-8 style! It’s the extra dividend 
of comfort assured by Ford’s own 


Fordomatic, white sidewall tires 
optional at extra cost. Equipment, 
accessories ami trim subject to 
change without notice 


Automatic Ride Control . . . the 
easy passage over roughest roads, 
the level rounding of curves. 

And it’s the freedom from work, 
for Fordomatic takes over the 
shifting. You guide a Ford from 
an uncluttered cockpit as wide as 
a sofa. And “guide” is the word. 

That’s Ford “can do”. . . and 
for the fun of a real heart-warm- 
ing experience, please “Test Drive” 
it today! 


oe a 
Here’s the '52 Ford Victoria— America’s best-dressed “hard top.” ~ 
Notice how side windows slide away, 
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War in Korea is entering a 
ww phase. Era of patient talk, 
of trying to reason with Commu- 
rists, is coming to a close. 

Bombing raids at the Yalu 
oe just a starter. Stepped-up 
saval bombardment, a tightened 
ga blockade may be next. 

Strategy now, long postponed, 
is to blast the enemy where it 
rally hurts; use force to break 
yp the truce stalling. 


TOKYO 


Military pressure is to be brought to 
bear once again in an effort to get a 
tuce in Korea. Bombing of power 
plants that feed industry in North Ko- 
rea and Manchuria is part of that pres- 
sure. 

A decision is made that kindness does 
not pay off in dealing with Communists. 
Kindness has been tried for a full year. 
lt was tried on prisoners, and they re- 
volted. It was tried on Communist ne- 
gtiators, and all they did was stall while 
building a huge new military potential. 

The turn now, after a year of kind- 
ness, is back to military measures. 

Bombing of the sources of electric 
power is a first installment. That bomb- 
ing broke precedent and opened the way 
0a new field of operations. It estab- 
ished the principle that United Nations 
ices will be used to inflict damage 
id hardship on Communist China 
proper. Power from the bombed instal- 
tions supplied industry in Manchuria 
ad, probably, to some degree in Rus- 
‘ian Siberia. Until now, the power plants 
hid been sacrosanct—off bounds _ to 
dimen. 

When bombs on plants in North Ko- 
rea cut electric power to Manchuria, the 
principle was fixed that U.N. forces will 
0 longer hold back from offending China 
proper. There no longer is a_ barrier, 
in principle, to bombing of Manchuria. 
Actually, it is probable that, if Com- 
munist planes had risen to challenge 
U.S. aircraft over the Suiho power plant 
m the Yalu River, those planes would 
have been pursued into Manchuria. 

The question of a blockade of Com- 
munist China is raised for restudy as 
well, To deny electric power to Man- 
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churia, by military means, is no different 
in principle from denying materials to 
industries of Manchuria by sea_block- 
ade. At present, ships move freely to 
Communist China with supplies useful 
in war. 

It is in the field of sea and air power 
that pressure is to be applied in greater 
force to try to convince the Communists 
to conclude a truce. 

Operations on land are being 
stepped up moderately. A big offensive 
on land, against well-entrenched forces in 
mountainous country, is regarded, how- 
ever, as highly improbable. That would 
be striking the enemy where he is strong- 
est, not where he is weakest. 

Air attack offers opportunity for sur- 
prise strikes at vital targets. Operations 
by sea permit end runs with amphibious 
forces able to inflict maximum damage 
and gain maximum results with mini- 
mum loss. If Communists insist on pro- 
longing the war, they face punishment. 


NEW VOICE IN KOREA: FORCE 


Military Pressure Now Being Used to Get Truce 


Until now, all kinds of reasons have 
been advanced concerning why no air 
attack should be aimed at the big power 
plants supplying Manchuria’s industry. 
Location of these plants is shown on the 
map below. 

One line of reasoning was that losses 
in an attack would be prohibitive. Actual- 
ly, one plane was lost and the pilot 
saved, when the first attack was made. 
Another line of reasoning was that the 
Chinese Communists really would get 
mad if their power were cut off and 
might step up the war. To date, there is 
no sign, that the Chinese are able to do a 
great deal more than they are doing. A 
third line was that Russia would jump 
into the war. She has not, as yet. 

The refusal of Communists to agree to 
a truce except on their own terms is leav- 
ing no alternative other than the one to 
apply more military pressure. This pres- 
sure is to be applied in spite of loud 
complaints from some U.S. allies. 


Where Bombers Struck Caenonlsis’ Industrial eat. 
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IF AN ATOM BOMB HITS— 
WHAT HAPPENS TO A U.S. CITY 


Test Town Built and ‘Wrecked’ in Washington Suburb 


A PHOTO REPORT 


Here, in pictures, is the story 
of what an atom bomb would 
do to a U.S. city. 

U.S., alone of major nations, 
has escaped bomb damage in 
war, lacks experience in facing 


Twisted ruins frame Maryland's pla- 
cid countryside where civil-defense 
workers meet with “the real thing.” 


Civil-defense worker instructs crew 
inside a building that might be a 
U.S. factory, hospital or school. 


Photos: O'Halloran 
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problems that go with bombs. 

A “sample city” now is built 
and wrecked as bombs would 
wreck it. The “city,” in a Wash- 
ington suburban area, will train 
teachers in U.S. civil defense. 


If the A-bomb comes, this will hap- 
pen to a two-story, brick row house 
in the downtown area of a U.S. city. 


Smoke, escaping gas, flooded base- 
ments, exposed wires are hazards 
that will follow any explosion. 


we 
le 
Trapped occupants can be remo 
with rope slings rigged on ladd 
if they survive the bomb's bla 


Structural steel (background) © He 
reinforced concrete will look lift 
this. Rescuers use block and tock 
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jf war comes, U.S. cities will be 
blasted by bombs, atomic and other. 

Bombs, when they fall, will create 
new and highly important problems 
of rescue work, fire fighting, repair 
of basic public utilities. 

In “Rescue City,” built and des- 
troyed outside Washington, D. C., 
teams of civil-defense workers will 
get practical training in their job. 

American cities, when bombed, 
will not be reauced to rubble. Struct- 
ures are more durable than in other 
cities of the world. Disaster will come 
more from falling floors and wall sur- 
faces, flooding of basements where 
people gather, gas, electrocution. 


Typical examples of bomb dam- 
age, copied from Hiroshima and Lon- 
don, are provided at “Rescue City.” 

Teams of eight each, to be train- 
ed as instructors, will come from 
cities of the country. Air-raid con- 
ditions will be simulated so that 
Americans can gain experience in 
dealing with bomb disasters. 

There will be practical rescue op- 
erations of the kind that will occur 
in stores, theaters, schools, apart- 
ment dwellings, individual homes.. 

The “bombed” city on the Mary- 
land countryside, built at a cost of 
$200,000, will serve as the nation’s 
center of defense training. 


Casualty is evacuated. Front end 
of this frame house was facing the 
“blast.” Rear is relatively intact. 


First job: Finding victims who may 
be pinned under fallen beams and 
floor slabs or hidden under rubble. 


For inside work, rescue teams will 
need to know stresses and strains. 
Wrong moves send debris tumbling. 


, l Rubble fills area of direct hit. 
Geiger-counter expert checks for 
radioactivity before workers enter. 


While field workers go through the grueling course ait “Rescue City,” top State 
and local administrators attend the Federal Civil Defense Staff College at Olney. 
Here a class is instructed in how to mobilize a city when the A-bomb comes. 
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Leaving America Is Easy—for Most 


Who can go abroad, and who 
can’t? A furor over passport de- 
nials is raising new questions 
about U.S. rules on travel. 

Answer is in the State Depart- 
ment files. If you‘re tagged with 
a red card you stay home for the 
good of the country. 

Millions are free to go as they 
choose, and travel is growing 
daily. So is the red-card file in 
Washington. 


A red card flashed up in the pass- 
port files of the Department of State. 
A professor from a western university 
was asking renewal of his passport to 
permit travel abroad. The red card 
signaled a question: Was it desirable 
for this man to go to a foreign coun- 
try, probably to lecture and leave an 
impression of the U.S. that officials 
might regard as against national in- 
terests? 

In the course of a year, the red warn- 
ing may pop up 800 to 900 times in the 
cases of people wanting new passports 
for foreign travel, or renewal of old pass- 
ports. In 90 to 100 of these cases, pass- 
ports may be firmly denied. In as many 
more, the green passport booklet may 
first be granted, then taken away after 
further investigation. It also may be re- 
fused, then granted after a hearing. But, 
in more than 300,000 cases, American 
citizens find they get the privilege of 
traveling freely anywhere in the non- 
Communist world without a question 
beyond the routine application form. 

This means that, if you're an average 
person, nobody is going to stop you 
from making a business trip abroad, a 
tour of Europe or the Far East, or any 
other place outside the Soviet orbit. 

Red cards have popped up in the files 
of well-known persons. Travel bans on 
them receive wide publicity. Now the 
question is being asked whether any 
American, regardless of his background 
or mission, should be denied the right 
to go abroad. If there is a need to flag 
some individuals, there are questions 
concerning who should hold authority to 
say “no” to a passport request and what 
procedure there should be for appeal. 
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State Department Rules Out ‘Harmful’ Trips 


A month ago, a Government security 
agency advised the Department of State 
that one professor planned to go to Rus- 
sia. Earlier it had heard this professor 
was thinking of going to India to give 
lectures. His views supposedly countered 
those of U.S. national-policy makers, 
and apparently he was going to a highly 
sensitive part of the world to give what 





Thinking of Going Abroad ?— 
Here Are Your Chances... 


In the 11 months to June 1: 


© 325,000 passports were issued or extended 
© 810 passport requests were investigated 
© 95 applications for passports were denied 


© 95 passports previously issued were canceled 


Only 1 in 325 had any real trouble 


Source: State Department 


might be a critical impression of his 
country’s policy. 

Outgoing ports were flagged with 
stop orders. Customs men were told not 
to let him leave if he tried. 

The whole question of passport pol- 
icy in this country then came into prom- 
inence. Senator Wayne Morse, of Oregon, 
already had raised the issue over re- 
fusal of a passport to another professor. 
A red card had popped up and the pro- 
fessor got no travel permit. 

Morse lanced at Dean Acheson, Sec- 
retary of State, and Mrs. Ruth Bielaski 
Shipley, chief of the Passport Division. 
He charged Mrs. Shipley used arbitrary 
power like a tryant, heard appeals in a 
star-chamber court, and was supported 
in such action by Acheson. Morse urged 
an independent board to hear appeals. 


Acheson replied that Mrs. Shipley js 
fair about appeals and operates properly 
under the best procedures the Depart. 
ment of State can devise. 

Only a few Americans who want to 
travel have red cards in passport files, 
Most go abroad whenever they chooge, 
Travel is at a record high. In the month 
to June 1 of this year, 51,528 Americans 
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got new or renewed passports—the bus:- 
est month the passport office ever had. So 
Americans of all kinds are wandering 
around the world. Wherever they 0, 
they must flip out passports for official 
scrutiny. Even when they come home, 
immigration officers want to see each 
traveler’s passport just to make sure he is 
an American citizen with a right to retum. 

In almost every case, no question is 
raised about issuing a passport. You file 
an application, with photographs and 
proof you're an American, say where 
and why you're traveling, and pay $10. 
The little green book comes back in the 
mail in a week or 10 days, after the file 
shows nothing wrong. 

But, when a name comes up on a red 
index card—about once in 325 times- 
other wheels begin to grind. 
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red cards list identifying informa- 
‘jon, such as the date and place of birth, 
« keep the innocent from being tagged 
yith a guilty record through similarity 
fpames. Each card carries a code to a 
ill file. The file contains all available 
information—whether the person con- 
wmed is a Communist, a dope addict, a 
giminal, or just has views that might 
embarrass policy makers if he expressed 
hem in a foreign land. 

Proven Communists get a quick 
tumdown. So do criminals. 

But often the information isn’t con- 
dusive. It is filed as it flows in but isn’t 
checked until it is needed. Passport 
derks, called “evaluators,” look the in- 
frmation over to see how damaging it 
is, They can check with the source of the 
information. Most of it comes from the 
federal Bureau of Investigation. It may 
iso come from consuls abroad, Secret 
Service agents, the Narcotics Bureau, the 
Security Division of the Department of 
State, the Central Intelligence Agency, 
even Congress. 

If the information shows the traveler’s 
activities would damage the U.S., his 
passport is denied. He doesn’t need to 
be proven a Communist courier, a spy, 
oa criminal. The applicant is simply 
tld his projected trip is not considered 
in the best interest of the United States. 
No specific reasons need to be given, no 
specific evidence or the source for it is 
revealed. The files are confidential. 

Sometimes the file needs further in- 
vestigation to prove or disprove a case. 
Investigation may take as long as three 
months. While it is going on, a passport 
may be issued. If the investigators find 
nothing seriously wrong, the passport 
stands. It will be canceled if they build 
up a case. Some passports are withheld 
pending investigation, then issued or 
denied later. 

Drawing the line on professors and 
tade-unionists is troublesome. A great 
many professors are not listed at all in 
the red-card files, which hold thousands 
of names. Their loyalty is not in ques- 
tin, and their activities would either 
support U.S. policy or have no bearing 
on it. 

Most of the others are just liberal- 
minded men with earnest, innocent in- 
tentions. They want peace, human rights, 
a freedom to share scientific informa- 
tion. But, if they go abroad to attend a 
Communist “peace” congress or to urge 
U.S. recognition of China, their prestige 
’% professors gives weight to views count- 
& to official policy. They get no pass- 
ports because their activities might upset 
delicate diplomatic situations or feed 
Communist propagandists. 

Unions have been a prime target for 
attempted infiltration of Soviet agents. 
FBI undercover men have turned up 
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PASSPORT CHIEF RUTH B. SHIPLEY 
The little red card closes the doors 


much evidence, many names. Passports 
are denied those whose pro-Communist 
records are known. Eighteen slipped 
through the net more than a year ago 
and got to Moscow. All their passports 
have been canceled. 

Safeguards to a citizen’s rights are 
hard to erect. The President always has 
set passport regulations by executive 
order. Only the Secretary of State can 
issue passports. In big government, he 
must delegate his passport power to the 
chief of the division. There never has 
been any right of appeal to a court or 
separate board. Discretionary power over 
passports always has rested with the 
State Department. 





Rejections do not stop with Mrs. 
Shipley. Other State Department off- 
cials—but only yp to Deputy Under 
Secretaries—also see them. In practice, 
however, her décisions stand. A rejected 
applicant can appeal to her, offer new 
evidence. Evaluators look over the new 
information, sometimes reverse them- 
selves. 

The Department of State looks coldly 
on suggestions for an appeals board. 
Confidential passport information, it in- 
sists, is too secret to be put in non-Gov- 
ernment hands. 

Meanwhile, the file of red cards is 
expanding rapidly while thousands of 
Americans travel free as a breeze. 
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IMMIGRATION OFFICERS ABOARD SHIP TO CHECK PASSPORTS 
The little green book opens the doors 
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WHAT’S WRONG WITH U.S. YOUTH? 


What the draft boards are 
learning about young Ameri- 
cans: 

One in three called up is re- 
jected. Mental ills and heart and 
blood disorders are the big med- 
ical defects. Ailments associated 
with advancing age are prob- 
lems for younger people, too. 

Figures don’t mean U.S. 
youth is decrepit. Real signifi- 
cance is in the type of disability 
of those who don’t measure up. 


It now is fairly clear what is wrong 
with American youth, so far as any- 
thing is wrong. The picture of the 
young American man, and his defects, 
is provided by draft-board tests and 
by the records of the services. 

One young man out of three, called 
up for the draft, is found to be unfit for 
service under standards laid down by 
the armed forces. This looks alarming, 
but the relative figure needs to be placed 
in focus. It concerns only those youths 
called up for draft. Already, from about 
the same age groups, about half of the 





Low Intelligence, Heart Ills Are Main Troubles 


military-service needs are being met by 
volunteers who passed the physical 
and mental tests. College students, too, 
are generally omitted from the draft 
picture. 

The draft rejections really reveal the 
defects turned up in the leftovers of the 
man-power pool. Draft-rejection figures, 
which are raising doubts about the na- 
tion’s health and education programs, do 
not give a true picture of the country’s 
physical and mental health on any over- 
all basis—not with a large proportion of 
the fit omitted from the picture. 

Real significance, instead, lies in 
disclo: ures as to the type of disabilities, 
and their relative importance, that affect 
the portion of American youth not up to 
standard. There are highly important 
findings, too, in the relative degree to 
which young men from different sections 
of the country are handicapped by edu- 
cational failures. It is this relative picture 
that has significance for the nation’s edu- 
cators and health officials. 

Medical defects—disease, deform- 
ity, weaknesses—revealed by preinduc- 
tion examinations are listed in the table 
on page 31, which shows how many 
young men in a thousand are affected by 
particular health problems. Cases _in- 
cluded here are only those severe enough 
to make the youth unfit for service. Other 
youths with minor cases of the same dis- 





Source: Selective Service System 
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orders often are accepted for service 
despite their defects. 

Most important disorders that dis. 
qualify young men for the draft oftey 
are the ailments that generally ay 
thought to be associated with advancing 
age. : 

Heart diseases and defects of the 
circulatory system—the big killers of 
older persons—are good examples, |p 
every 1,000 young men turned back 
for medical causes, 160 are found to 
have defects somewhere in the blood. 
circulating system. Faulty valves in the 
heart, an aftermath of rheumatic feyer 
in childhood, disable many for the rigors 
of service life. High blood pressure rules 
out many others. These disorders, it js 
shown, are cripplers of young men as 
well as old. 

There are signs, too, that disorders of 
the heart and blood vessels may be in- 
creasing in relative importance among 
young men. In World War II, these ail- 
ments accounted only for about 90 in 
each 1,000 rejections. Now they account 
for 160. That sharp rise may be due 
largely to a stiffer attitude of service 
physicians toward heart and circulation 
ailments. Again, it could show a rise in 
incidence among young men. 

Mental disorders, second on the list 
for importance, cause the rejection of 
124 of each 1,000 found unfit. More 
than half are young men with definite 
and relatively pronounced mental ail- 
ments. Nearly half are young men with 
nothing more than rather clear character 
and behavior disorders. A very small 
number are just mentally deficient. 

These psychiatric disorders, altogether. 
account for a smaller proportion of 
rejections this time than they did in 
World War II—124 out of each 1,000 
as against 161 before. Reason may be a 
more lenient attitude toward these dis- 
orders now. If so, the proportion of dis- 
ability cases due to mental problems 
may rise in the veteran population in 
months and years ahead. 

Problems that show up in muscles, 
bones and joints also are found to affect 
a large proportion of young men. Spe- 
cific diseases of the bones and muscles 
are a big cause of rejection. So are de- 
formities of various kinds. 

Flat feet, listed separately in the 
table, account for 22 in each 1,000 
rejections—fewer than in World War II. 
Such problems as arthritis, amputations, 
stiffened joints, on the other hand, are 
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Out of each 1,000 youths 
with medical defects : 
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}| Heart & circulatory diseases | 160° 
)| Mental disorders = §«§ (| 124. 
“| Bone and muscular rie ee 
>] diseases and defects 119 
>| Eye troubles ; 80 
>| Ear troubles | 64 
> | Hernia 54 
» | Asthma 50 
)} Congenital malformations 43 
>| Bod teeth 38 
)| Height & weight abnormalities 28 
>| Cancer, other tumors 25 
a Epilepsy, other 
neurological diseases 24 
>| Flat feet | 22, 
)| Skin diseases | a2 
>| ‘Tuberculosis ee w 
| Diabetes wee 
>} Venereal diseases ; 1 
>} All other ; | 
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found among only a small proportion of 
youths. 

Cancer and other tumorous conditions 
ae found in a far larger proportion of 
young men this time—though that pro- 
portion still is small. About 25 in each 
1,000 rejected young men are afflicted 
with tumors this time, as against 9 in the 
last war. In that 25, however, only 1 has 
atumor classed as a cancer. 

Tuberculosis, by contrast, now ac- 
counts for a much smaller percentage of 
rejections. In World War II, that disease 
was listed as the cause of 29 in each 
1,000 rejections. This time, it is blamed 
for only 18. That decline occurs in a 
period of real progress in the detection 
and treatment of tuberculosis. 

Venereal diseases show an even more 
startling change—in incidence and _atti- 
tude. In World War II draft operations, 
42 young men in each 1,000 rejected had 
some venereal disease. Now only 1 in 
1,000 rejections is due to VD. “Wonder 
drugs,” bringing quick cures, have sharp- 
ly reduced the incidence of venereal 
disease. And young men who are found 
om examination to be infected are sent 
back for treatment, then inducted. 

Other medical defects and diseases 
tile out thousands of youths for service. 
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Various eye and ear troubles, hernia and 
asthma are major disabling disorders. 
Together, those four account for nearly 
a quarter of all rejections. Bad teeth, de- 
formities existing at or before birth, ab- 
normal conditions of height and weight 
are others. 

Low intelligence, or aptitude, bars 
more young men from military service 
than all physical defects together. Yet 
that comparison, too, has to be put in fo- 
cus. It refers, specifically, to failures on 
the so-called “armed forces qualification 
test,” which measures abilities to read, 
to understand words and their meanings, 
to work arithmetic problems, to perform 
feats of reasoning and to do various other 
things. 

Learning, in other words, is at least 
as important in these tests as intelli- 
gence. What this means is that differ- 
ences which show up in the tests are a 
reflection of educational achievements 
more than anything else. 

Spectacular differences in educational 
achievements are revealed among the 
different sections of U.S., particularly 
between the South and other regions. 

Every one of the 15 States with the 
highest rejection rates for aptitude is a 
Southern or a Border State. In South 
Carolina, well over half of all young men 
examined were unable to pass the apti- 
tude test. In Mississippi, more than 40 
per cent flunked the “mental” test. In 
Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, the per- 
centages were nearly that high. 

In seven of the Southern States, at 
least 1 in every 3 examined failed to 
make a passing grade on the aptitude 
test. For the 11 Southern States, an aver- 
age of 36 per cent flunked. 

Actual size of those figures is not so 
important as their size in relation to 
figures for other areas. At the extremes, 
for example, the percentage of those fail- 
ing in the aptitude test was 40 times as 
high in South Carolina as in Minnesota. 
It was more than 20 times as high in 
Mississippi as in Utah, more than ten 
times as high in North Carolina as in 
Massachusetts. 

On a regional basis, only about 1 in 
10 to 1 in 16 flunked the aptitude test 
outside the South—against more than 1 
in 3 in the South. 

The South, with its relatively high 
percentage of Negroes, shows up as a 
region with what appears to be poor 
educational opportunities and achieve- 
ments. 

All in all, the draft-rejection data 
now revealed are a source of significant 
information about American youth. They 
are a compilation of figures and con- 
clusions that educators, health officials, 
legislators, Government executives and 
politicians are going to be citing for 
decades, starting now. 
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se 
Bigger presses, improved molding tech- 
niques, and versatile phenolics developed 
by Durez have greatly en/arged the utility 
of moldings in recent years. 

Consider... 

Pieces weighing up to 40 pounds and 
more are now turned out, ready for as- 
sembly, at mass production speed. These 
range up to 15” x 18” x 36”, and their 
size is determined only by the capacity 
of available presses. The larger the size, 
the greater the econony available through 
reduced machining, assembly, and fin- 
ishing operations. 

In moldings of all sizes the inherent 
characteristics of Durez phenolics have 
won them an important place in indus- 
try. They mold to critical tolerances 
and offer outstanding electrical, chem- 
ical, and mechanical characteristics. 

See your custom molder, and for spe- 
cialized counsel on phenolic materials, 
call on Durez technicians. 


Our monthly “‘Durez Plastics News*’ will keep 


you informed on industry's usesof Durex. Write, on 


office letterhead, to Durex Plastics & Chemicals, 
Inc., 907 Walck Road, N. Tonawanda, N.Y. 





PHENOLIC PLASTICS that fit the job 
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Churchill: Old, Failing— 
But He’s Still the Boss 


The political seas are getting 
rough for Churchill in Britain. 
Criticism of his rule is out in the 
open. 

Behind the troubles: Churchill 
is not as young as he was. His 
wartime method of operating 
doesn’t cure the country's peace- 
time problems. 

Pressure is growing for him to 
loosen his hold, let somebody 
else do part of the job. 


LONDON 

Winston Churchill, back in power 
as Britain’s Prime Minister less than 
a year, is beginning to run into trouble 
on all sides. 

His own followers are worried over 
his way of meeting Britain’s many 
problems. His opponents are grow- 
ing bold in their complaints. Strong 
hints are being made that the Brit- 
ish Government needs new blood 
and younger men. 

The question is being asked here 
and abroad whether the Conserva- 
tive Government can long survive 
in the face of mounting criticism. 
The answer probably will be 
found in the future of Churchill 
himself. 

The Prime Minister is changed 
from the Churchill of 10 years ago 
whom many called “the greatest 
Briton of the century.” He is get- 
ing close to 78. His hearing is fail- 
ing. Once in a while in Parliament 
he still shows flashes of his old 
oratorical mastery — but afterward 
he may be seen moving off the 
floor rather falteringly, using the 
handrails to guide his step. 

Not even his closest friend would 
dare offer a supporting arm. This 
Churchill spirit is dogged as ever. 

His health is exceptional for a 
man of his years, but the Prime 
Minister has had to slow down 
from his wartime tempo. He no 
longer works until 3 and 4 in the 
morning. He rests more and more 
on week ends and is far less prone 
to spend hours dictating orders 
and memoranda. He is less able to 
concentrate for long periods, and 
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often he is not fully informed on the 
problems that come up. 

It is no secret in London that Mr. 
Churchill hates the drudgery of the eco- 
nomic tasks that are the biggest problem 
of his Government now. One of his most 
compelling traits during the war was 
his ability to ignore the cost, whatever 
it might be, where a military venture was 
at stake. Now every penny counts, and 
there is nothing as exciting as a war to 
keep the public keyed up to emergency 
pitch these days. 

Outwardly, Churchill's working pace 
appears to be sluggish. He still manages 
to spend about 24 hours a week in the 
House of Commons, but he is almost un- 
approachable to rank-and-file members. 
He travels much less and sees far fewer 
people than he once did. London no 
longer is familiar with the slouched fig- 
ure in the bowler hat with a huge 
cigar jutting belligerently from between 
clamped jaws. In his work, the postwar 
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EDEN (55) AND CHURCHILL (77) 
Should the younger man take over? 
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Churchill tends to keep to himself ay 
a few close cronies the job of running 
Britain. 

Far more than in wartime, he seen, 
insensitive to the trend of public Opinion 
—and that trend has been turning against 
his Conservative Party. He still has com. 
plete confidence in his ability to chang 
the mood of the British people with on. 
dramatic sentence. He seems surprise 
when that doesn’t work so well any mor 
—but his typical reaction to a flurry ¢ 
criticism is to be more dogged than ever, 

Churchill's critics, nevertheless, ay 
beginning to speak out. As one of hig 
own friends expresses the situation ii: 
vately: 

“There was bound to be a falling away 
of the popular support for Churchill as 
soon as it became evident that he and 
his colleagues had no magic formula for 
putting Britain on her feet again.” 

Editorials are appearing in friend. 
ly publications suggesting Government 
changes. The influential weekly, The 
Economist of London, said recently; 
“Criticism of Mr. Churchill among his 
own supporters has grown, particular) 
during the past two months, to such pro- 
portions that it is no longer concealed... 
It would be the sharpest of tragedies if, 
by indifference to it, he allowed ctiti- 
cism to grow into pressure on him 
to retire.” 

Mr. Churchill is arranging his 
affairs now so some of the work on 
domestic and financial problems 
can be taken over by Anthony Eden, 
the Foreign Minister who long has 
been considered the Churchill heir 
apparent. Privately, many Con- 
servatives would favor Churchill's 
retirement in favor of Eden, but 
that isn’t likely to happen any time 
soon. Eden is intensely loyal to Mr. 
Churchill. He would make nu move 
toward taking over more Govern- 
ment burdens without a clear in- 
vitation from the Prime Minister 
to do so. 

Churchill’s power as head of 
the Conservative Party is not di- 
minished, despite the criticism of 
his Government. His majority in 
Parliament is secure for now, and 
there are many people in Britain 
who are convinced that Churchill 
will never quit under fire as party 
leader. For Conservatives to come 
out as individuals against him 
would be political suicide. 

Instead, gentle suggestions are 
being made that England's beloved 
“Good OI Winnie”—now beset by 
problems for which he finds no 
ready answer in his long career- 
turn a larger share of the job over 
to others and try to take things 
easy in his advancing years. 
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MORE WATER FOR JACKSONVILLE 


Thirty-four Allis-Chalmers Pumping Units Increase 
Water Supply of One of Florida’s Fast-Growing Cities 


i 


ACKSONVILLE, Florida’s fast-growing various parts of the city, are of sufficient 
J industrial and transportation capital, capacity to handle foreseeable require- Allis-Chalmers 
is now completing a $7,000,000 water ments for the next decade. Makes Machinery to Help 
expansion program. Thirty-three years ago, Jacksonville People Produce More— 
The two Allis-Chalmers pump-motor installed an Allis-Chalmers pumping 
teams shown above increase the city’s unit, which is still in regular service. Have More 
water pumping capacity by over 2,500,000 — This performance record was a factor Enjoy More Leisure Time— 











gallons per day. Thirty-two other units, that again led to the selection of Allis- LIVE BETTER! 
individually housed over artesian wells in © Chalmers equipment. FT : ‘ 


ALLIS-CHALMERS <*¢) 


GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.— PITTSBURGH, PA. — NORWOOD, OHIO — BOSTON, MASS.— TERRE HAUTE, IND.— MONTREAL, P. Q@.— ST. THOMAS, ONT, 


























Steel mill dust is death on main drive motors. If not 

eliminated from the motor rooms, this air-borne saboteur causes 
shut-downs at the power source that take a costly toll in tonnage. 
That's why the air today in most steel mill motor rooms is 
supplied dust-free and ‘‘super-clean'’ by AAF equipment. 

Clean air is a must for maximum steel production. 


Write for ‘Dust, Dollars and Dividends'’. . . the dramatic story 
of dust, its problems and their profitable solution. 


merican Ai Litter 


COMPANY, INC. 


387 Central Ave., Louisville 8, Ky. * American Air Filter of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Plants in Louisville, Ky. and Atoline, Ill. 





ELECTRONIC 
J PRECIPITATORS 


ROTO-CLONE 
DUST COLLECTORS 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 





LONDON. ...-BERLIN....RIO DE JANEIRO....PARIS..<-¢ 
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>> London uproar over bombing of power plants in North Korea is family spat, 
embarrassing, not fatal. British politics has a lot to do with it. Hurt pride 
is also involved. British wish U.S. had given them advance notice of the raid. 
What's embarrassing is that the neighbors in Moscow can't help overhearing 
the argument. They'll do what they can to keep it going. 
Chances are family spats between U.S. and Britain over Korea will go on as 
long as Korean war does. Divorce, real U.S.-British split, is not in the cards. 











>> Truth is that British Laborites, now so angry about Yalu bombing, when in 
office themselves secretly approved Yalu raids. Herbert Morrison, when Labor's 
Foreign Minister, agreed that collapse of truce talks would justify a variety 
of military operations, including air raids like this one near the Yalu. 
Out of office, Laborites now use Yalu raid as a club with which to rap U.S., 
criticize Churchill and scare British voters who fear spread of Korean war. 
Morrison, to explain why he now opposes what he once approved, says truce 
talks haven't really collapsed, therefore U.S. shouldn't have bombed at Yalu. 





>> What sticks in Winston Churchill's craw is that no U.S. officials tipped 
him off that the Yalu raid was in the wind. First he knew of it was after it 
had taken place. Churchill doesn't like to be in this position. He thinks U.S. 
ought to share its military secrets, including atomic ones, with Britain. 

Then, when Churchill had to admit to Laborites he'd had no warning, he was 
really embarrassed. To make matters worse, Churchill's Defense Minister, Lord 
Alexander, was in Korea just before the raid, but wasn't in on the secret. And 
when it became known that Alexander had publicly praised U.S. management of the 
war and truce talks in Korea, this just rubbed salt in the wound. 

Dean Acheson, U.S. Secretary of State, visiting London, then decided it 
was time for him to soothe injured British pride by apologizing for having 
failed to notify the British Government of the Yalu raid in advance. 

Acheson's apology, soothing in London, wasn't quite so soothing in U.S. 














>> Fact remains that all this hubbub in the British House of Commons tends to 
obscure the military value of the Yalu raid itself. Britons hear the shouts 
against the raid, aren't being told so much about what the raid accomplished. 
They've been wishing so hard for truce in Korea, a deal with Communist China, 
that they are in no mood for more military action, any more war in Korea. 


>> Reaction of British Laborites to this Yalu raid, as to U.S. in general, is 
something of a puzzle. Listening to Aneurin Bevan, rising star of Labor..... 


(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


Bevan says, for example, that Andrei Gromyko, new Soviet Ambassador to Lon- 
don, is making a mistake if he thinks he can drive a wedge between the U.S. and 
Britain. The U.S.-British partnership, says Bevan, is a "must" for Britain. 

But Bevan also says: Yalu raid was a terrible mistake. It may mean World 
War III. It wrecks any chance for a truce in Korea. What U.S. should do--says 
Bevan--is to recognize Communist China, help get it into the United Nations, 
and ditch Chiang Kai-shek. Or, as U.S. sees it, surrender to the Communists. 

Bevan, though, denies he is anti-American, or a fellow traveler. 

Question is whether Bevan is pro-U.S. in theory, anti-U.S. in practice. 
Further question is what he'd do if in power. Few in London dare to predict. 

















>> Real reasons behind visit of Secretary Acheson to Europe at this time are 
far more urgent than his trip to Oxford for an honorary degree. 

Rough, tense summer is looming. Acheson wants Allies to stick together, 
agree on moves to counter Soviet maneuvering. U.S. program for Germany faces 
delays, can still be wrecked. This is another reason for Acheson's trip. Talks 
with Russians, wanted by French and British but opposed by U.S., have to be de- 
cided one way or the other. Moscow's “Hate America" campaign is in high gear, 
has U.S. officials somewhat worried. So it's on Acheson's agenda, too. 














>> As Acheson, on tour in Europe, is now discovering..... 
Kremlin campaign to upset U.S. plans for Germany is making some progress. 
Threat of Korea-in-Germany scares a good many Germans. East Germany Army 
build-up looks like first step, like the build-up in North Korea before 1950. 
Strangulation of Berlin, rather than obvious blockade, also appears to be 
in the making. Allies have to figure how to counter this Soviet maneuver. 














>> At the same time, on the Allies' side of the fence..... 

New weaknesses are showing up. to worry Acheson. Robert Schuman, pro-U.S. 
Foreign Minister of France, is no longer as popular with the French Parliament 
as he was. This spells trouble in getting France to ratify the rearming of West 
Germany. Chancellor Adenauer, in Bonn, is likewise in political difficulty. 

His coalition Government is shaky, keeps postponing a vote on rearming. 

As a result: Acheson program, calling for quick ratification of German 
peace contract and European Army treaty, is sure to be delayed. Before voting, 
Europeans want to await outcome of two things--talk with Russians, and the U.S. 
presidential election. Either of these, Europe thinks, may make a difference. K 
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>> Reason for the Acheson visit to Brazil, after his stay in Europe, is that 
Latin America feels slighted. It gets few dollars, little attention from the 
U.S. by comparison with what Europe gets. In time of war, U.S. counts upon sees 
Latin America's help. Between wars, U.S. tends to forget allies to the south. 

Acheson flies off to Europe every few weeks, never to Latin America. Trip 
to Brazil will be his first to Latin America as Secretary of State, first by 
any Secretary of State since George Marshall's trip to Bogota in 1948. 

In addition.....Things aren't going too well for U.S. in Latin America. 
Anti-U.S. campaign, spearheaded by President Peron of Argentina, is popular. 
Tin nationalization, apparently on the way in Bolivia, worries U.S. Leftist 
ideas, Communist influence are things to watch in nearby Guatemala. 

So it may be time for the U.S. to dust off its Good Neighbor policy. 
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Key men in almost 50 lumber concerns today get more 
done with company-owned Beechcrafts. They go when 
they need tc — they give those distant jobs “on-the-spot” 
attention. They cut field-trip transit time as much as 
75% by use of their Beechcrafts. 

Almost every kind of business can profitably use com- 


MODEL 18 u 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 








HelDne AMERICA Guild FASTER 


Lumbermen and Beechcrafts work together 


pany-owned Beechcrafts, and help America build faster 
by applying travel speed to defense and consumer goods 
production alike. Apply Beechcraft travel schedules to 


your business operations. Call your Beechcraft distribu- 


tor. Or write today on your company letterhead to Beech 
Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 
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ZARUBIN: Where He Went, Spies Swarmed.. . 
Ottawa, a Plot... London, Fuchs . .. Washington—? 


> Georgi N. Zarubin is to be the new 
resident of the big mansion at 1125 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., in Washington. 
Zarubin is to be Ambassador from the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to 
the United States of America. 

Wherever Russia’s Zarubin has moved 
in recent years, very active spy oOpera- 
tions have gone, too. When Zarubin was 
Ambassador to Canada, the Communist 
spy ring in that country reached its high- 
est state of efficiency. 

Then Ambassador Zarubin moved on 
to London. Klaus Fuchs, now known as 
the most dangerous spy of history, did 
some of his most important work for the 
Communists under this ambassadorial 
regime. It was then that Bruno Ponte- 
corvo, one of the top atomic scientists in 
Britain, defected to the Russian side, 
carrying more secrets. 

During Zarubin’s tenure in London 
two British diplomats, Donald Maclean 
and Guy Burgess, disappeared carry- 
ing diplomatic secrets of the highest or- 
der. American counterespionage experts 
have evidence that convinces them these 
important diplomats went over to the 
Communists. 

Now Zarubin is to move into the 
Washington Embassy of the Soviet Un- 
ion. He will find Washington a listen- 
ing post made to order, in some ways. 

Russian officials have the run of the 
city. Agents of the Government news 
agency, Tass, have access to the White 
House, to Congress, to nearly all U.S. 


a) 





RUSSIAN EMBASSY ‘TOUR’: 





—Combine 


GEORGI N. ZARUBIN 
Was it coincidence? 


agencies. They attend the press confer- 
ences of the President, the Secretary of 
State and other high officials. 

In Washington, Zarubin will learn 
soon that it is not difficult to obtain all 
but the highest secrets of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. And occasionally even high 
policy decisions leak out in this capital 
where talk is plentiful and diplomacy 
sometimes telegraphs its punches. 

It won't all be easy, however. Zaru- 


es tas 


MYSTERY MANSIONS IN CANADA, ENGLAND, THE U. S. 


bin will be under more restrictions jp 
the U.S. than in either of the other coup. 
tries where he has served as Ambassador, 

There’s the matter of travel, for jn. 
stance. Formerly, any Russian was al. 
lowed to go virtually anywhere in the 
United States at will. He could gather 
information, maybe contact a few agents 
or visit important industrial plants. 

Now it’s different. Under a State De- 
partment order issued last March 10, any 
member of the Russian Embassy staff 
who wants to travel more than 25 miles 
from Washington must get permission 
48 hours in advance. The only exception 
is travel to the summer resort that the 
Russians use on Chesapeake Bay. 

When the new Ambassador does 
travel, the chances are that he will be 
kept under surveillance of the FBI. The 
U.S. Government, he will discover, is 
giving Russian diplomats a little taste of 
the treatment that Moscow has been 
dealing out for years to members of the 
American Embassy staff there. 

Although Zarubin’s travel, thus, will 
be limited, he will have an out. The re- 
strictions do not apply to employes of 
Tass. When the Ambassador wants to 
have somebody make a confidential trip, 
he can send a Tass man. 

In the matter of social life, too, there 
will be limitations on Ambassador Zarv- 
bin and his wife. A diplomat expects his 
social contacts, the people of other coun- 
tries whom he sees at cocktail parties 

(Continued on page 40) 






-Black Star, Wide World 


In Washington, secrets may be harder to come by 
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GARMENT BAGS 


GROCERY BAGS ANDSSACKS 






EVERYONE LIKES Bi y 
a They're good looking 
and they can take it 


Shown above are just three of the wide variety of 











Gaylord Kraft bags. Their extra strength, full weight, 
uniform size and smart appearance make them popular 


with customers, proprietors and clerks alike. 


If your bag requirements are exacting, Gaylord 
should be your source of supply. 





GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION «© General Offices: ST. LOUIS 
KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS ¢ KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES © CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES » FOLDING CARTONS 














You'll get more cool 
water, at low cost, 
 . 


yplvINATOR 


with the 


hermetically sealed 
power unit 





® sealed against noise and dirt 

® Pre-Cooler doubles the drinks 

® spurtless, feather-touch dial 

® longest life, greatest economy 

® complete line for every need 

© full 5-year warranty 

For YOUR water cooler needs .. . see “Kelvinator” 
in your telephone directory . . . ask about our 
National User Plan for immediate service and 


delivery, coast-to-coast; or write to Kelvinator 
Water Coolers, 102-B Lucas Street. Columbus, O. 


There is a better Water Cooler, it's 


Kelinatonr 


Oldest Maker of 
Electrical Refrigeration for the Home 
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... A Russian Ambassador finds social life restricted 


and dinners, to give him clues to impor- 
tant information. The Zarubins will be 
invited to few affairs of this kind, how- 
ever, and they will give few parties. 
They will not have very many friends 
and acquaintances. 

Main social event of the year for the 
Zarubins will be the party they will give 
on the anniversary of the October Revo- 
lution. On this occasion, diplomats and 
some members of the Washington social 
set will crowd the Embassy, a swanky 
town house built years ago by Mrs. 
George M. Pullman. They will drink the 
best of vodka, eat the choicest of caviar 
and nibble at a buffet supper. 

Even these anniversary parties are not 
what they were before the “cold war” 
started. The crowds are much smaller. 
The few American officials who attend 
do not stay long. In fact, relations be- 
tween Russian and American officials 
in Washington nowadays are coldly cor- 
rect. There is little friendliness, no in- 
formal social life between officials of the 
two countries. 

Most of the Zarubins’ social life will 
be with people from satellite embassies 
and with Russian official employes. That 
will afford a good-sized group, for Zaru- 
bin will have 263 Russians—officials, 
employes and their dependents—under 
his control. But these people have few 
social contacts outside their own circle. 
They are not encouraged to be friendly 
with Americans or with the diplomats of 
most other countries. The Embassy even 
maintains its own school so that the Rus- 
sian children will not mingle with Ameri- 
can youngsters. 

Though social contacts with this group 
will help the new Ambassador and his 
wife to relieve the monotony, they will 
not turn up hot tips on secret informa- 
tion. 

Chances are that the Ambassador will 
be a little irked by these handicaps. As 
a high-ranking diplomat, he is used to 
having more freedom and getting more 
attention. He would like to move around 
the country, maybe visit some vital in- 
dustrial plants. He could appraise these 
with the eye of an expert, for he was 
trained to be an industrialist. 

Zarubin received his education at the 
Moscow Textile Institute and the J. V. 
Stalin Industrial Academy. During the 
1920s and early 1930s he held various 
positions in Russian industries. Eventu- 
ally he became director of the J. V. Stalin 
Industrial Academy. 

Appointment as Russia’s deputy com- 
missar at the New York World’s Fair, in 
1938, gave him his first look at the 
United States. When he returned to Rus- 
sia, in 1940, he entered the diplomatic 


service. Soon he was Chief of the Amer. 
ican Division in the Foreign Office, 
Now, at the age of 52, he has served 
not only as Ambassador to Canada and 
Britain but also as a member of the Rus. 
sian delegations to three sessions of 
the U.N. General Assembly and as q 
delegate to the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. He was No. 2 man in the Rvs. 
sian delegation to the Japanese peace 
conference in San Francisco. Although 
too young to have been an “Old Bolshe- 
vik,” he stands high with Moscow. 
When Zarubin takes over his new 
post, he will see at first hand that spies 
for Russia have been operating in the 
U.S. with considerable success. A few 
American Communists spying for the So- 





ete a 
—United Press 


SOVIET EMBASSY RECEPTION 
. no longer fashionable 





viets have been uncovered and _prose- 
cuted. Still, the spy activities that break 
into the open are only a small part of 
the glacier. Down beneath the surface, 
spying still goes on. The Russians are 
believed to know about some new 
American developments in atomic energy 
and to have information on new weapons, 
defense industries and military expan- 
sion. 

Boss spies are the top representatives 
in the U.S. of the MVD, or secret police, 
and of the military intelligence. Just 
how much Zarubin will know about the 
details of their activities is uncertain, 
but technically they will be members of 
his staff. If events in the U.S. follow the 
pattern set in Canada and Britain, an in- 
crease in Communist spying can be ex- 
pected while Georgi Zarubin is Ambas- 
sador in Washington. 
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Ceramics and Man through the Ages 


Cretan Commercial Ceramics 


Centering in the commercially powerful island of 
Crete, the Aegean Civilization (3000-1200 B.C.) 
marked the transition of culture from Asia to 
Europe. The Cretans were taught the use of 
pottery wheels by Egyptian craftsmen, and attained 
distinction in nearly every form of the potter’s art. 
The Cretan potter developed a glaze rivaling 
the consistency and delicacy of porcelain, mas- 
tered the technique of faience, and in his most 
perfect product, the graceful “egg shell” Kamares 
ware, dared to thin the ceramic walls to a milli- 
meter’s thickness! He signed his name to his work, 
and his trademark was highly sought throughout 
the Mediterranean world until the end of the 
Golden Age, about 1400 B.C. Such perfection 
was not seen again for nearly 1000 years. 
ALCOA Alumina is widely used in the perfec- 
tion of modern commercial ceramics. Added to 
whiteware bodies, it reduces firing deformation, 
increases strength, permits thinner sections, im- 
proves whiteness. It prevents sagging in glazes 
at higher temperatures, resists chemical attack 
and mechanical and heat shock. ALCOA Alumina 


CRETAN POTTERY 

Octopus Vase, 1600-1500 B.C., Candia Museum 
Palace Style Vase, 1500-1350 B. C., National ye 
Museum, Athens a 


For a free chemical analysis of Cretan Pottery, 
write to ALCOA, (Fragments for analysis, 
courtesy of the University Museum, Phila.) 


is also widely used in optical glass and fine table- 
ware, vitreous enamels and_ high-temperature 
refractories. 

ALCOA has had wide experience in the pro- 
duction of aluminas to meet specific needs of the 
ceramic industry. This experience is available to 
you for the asking. 

Write to ALUMINUM ComPANY OF AMERICA, 
Cuemicats Division, 601-¢ Gulf Building, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


Moa Chemical, 


[Aucoal ALUMINAS and FLUORIDES 


ACTIVATED ALUMINAS + CALCINED ALUMINAS + HYDRATED 
ALUMINAS * TABULAR ALUMINAS + LOW SODA ALUMINAS 
ALUMINUM FLUORIDE + SODIUM FLUORIDE ,001UM 
@ ACID FLUORIDE + FLUOBORIC ACID + CRYOLITE + GALLIUM 













































Bunwuglu Miewohilaning 


chosen by these famous enterprises 
to improve record-keeping etticiency 


Bunrrovcus Microfilming assures maximum 
savings on film and labor costs—notable 
economies that only the most modern microfilming 
equipment can provide. And it eliminates rental 
costs. That’s why these leading enterprises, and 


many others, are turning to Burroughs 


Microfilming for improved record-keeping MUTUAL | 


efficiency, positive record protection, and 


important space savings. Modern Bell & Howell BENEFIT LIFE 


equipment—sold and serviced by Burroughs— 
is easy to operate, amazingly fast . . . designed 


for high production at low cost. Call your MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Burroughs man today : Burroughs Adding Burroughs Microfilming is used by Mutual Benefit Life 


Insurance Company to assure protection for essential 
records relating to individual policies and claims being 
settled for income, as well as for the records of the 
company’s investments. In addition, important space 
savings have resulted from this program and the 
reduction in bulk of the microfilmed records greatly 
simplifies the problem of safe storage. 


Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 





HIGH-SPEED BELL & HOWELL 
RECORDER—Highest reduction 
TWO MPORTANT MANES 1 MICROFHLAINE ratio and 8-mm exposures on 16-mm 
Bell c Howell Burroughs film provide more film images—cut 
MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR } film costs. Choice of full film width, 
half width (running images down one 
side of film, up the other) and 
simultaneous recording of document 
fronts and backs, side by side. 
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GILLETTE COMPANY 


Formulas, chemical and hardening processes, drawings 
and production records are among the documents 
Gillette is putting on Burroughs Microfilm to assure 
security and to save space. Other vital documents being 
microfilmed are cash, insurance, financial and legal 
records. This comprehensive program makes use of the 
photographic accuracy and clarity of microfilmed 
records and their immediate availability for reference. 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 


Burroughs Microfilming serves a twofold purpose at 
the National Gypsum Company, manufacturer of build- 
ing products, Use of this modern equipment has 
resulted in a combined record-security and space saving 
program at minimum cost. Microfilm records are much 
easier to protect, and approximately 199 out of every 
200 cubic feet of space formerly used to store the 


original records has been saved. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE’S 





LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Correspondence covering its 1,280,000 current student 
records is compactly filed for ready reference on micro- 
film at LaSalle Extension University. LaSalle also uses 
Burroughs Microfilming to record all student activity 
cards, checks, cash receipts slips, library cards, payroll 
records, invoices and shipping orders. Record protec- 
tion, filing efficiency and important space savings are 
among the benefits obtained from this equipment. 
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Natural aptitude, years of study and a talent 


for simplifying the difficult are all essential 
in the jobs of metallurgy and engineering at 
Crucible. That’s because Crucible’s specialty 
steel activities are different from what we 
ordinarily associate with Steel. For Crucible’s 
most usual order often times calls for a most 
unusual application of steel. 

For example, analyze the myriad parts 
that make great organ music possible . . . 
and you'll find Crucible special steels used in 
pumps, tubing, springs, valves, magnets, 


CRUCIBLE 





52 yaats of Fe, steobmaking 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA 


MIDLAND WORKS, MIDLAND, PA. 
SANDERSON -HALCOMB WORKS, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SPAULDING WORKS, HARRISON, N. J. « 
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PARK WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
TRENT TUBE COMPANY, EAST TROY, WISCONSIN 
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special steels 


talc talent, too 


lamps and studs. The list of Crucible special 
steel applications is long — from atomic 
energy plants to precision, surgical instru- 
ments; from television sets to cafeteria 
trays; from juice evaporators to jet engine 
assemblies. 

The range of Crucible’s special purpose 
steels is constantly increasing to meet in- 
dustry’s ever-growing demands. Gain from 
Crucible’s more than half century of spe- 
cialty steel leadership . . . this experience is 
at your call, 


first name in special purpose steels 


SPRING WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
NATIONAL DRAWN WORKS, EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 








Dream in Europe of Russia’s 
empire as a vast new market 
fades when facts are logked at. 

U. S. annually gives its friends 
about 13 times what Soviet 
Russia sells them. For an extra 
1.5 billions America could buy 
yp everything the outside world 
sells Stalin’s empire. 

LONDON 


All through Europe, businessmen 
ae agog at the prospect of doing 
business with Russia’s new empire. 
Here, it seems, is a great new market 
that is to make the non-Communist 
world independent of the U. S. 

If the Russians offer to trade timber 
for fresh fish, the British House of Com- 
mons bursts into cheers. The Chinese 
offer to trade hog bristles for electrical 


SOVIET BUYING: A TRICKLE 


U.S. Could Take It All for 1.5 Billions a Year 


generators, and there is talk of great 
trade opportunities back of the Iron 
Curtain. Everywhere the idea is enter- 
tained that in Russia’s empire lies a 
great new market. 

It is only when somebody takes the 
trouble to look at the facts that the 
dream fades. 

The whole non-Communist world put 
together last year managed to sell to 
the whole Communist world less than 
1.5 billion dollars’ worth of goods. It 
bought from the Communist world about 
1.6 billion dollars’ worth of goods. Rus- 
sia herself—-mother country of Commu- 
nism—bought 370 million dollars’ worth 
from the non-Communist world. She sold 
375 million dollars’ worth. China, no 
great shakes as a country, paid 373 mil- 
lion for goods from the outside world and 
sold 400 million dollars’ worth. 

For an extra 1.5 billion, the U. S. could 
buy up everything that the Communist 
bloc of countries has provided a market 
for. Throw in another billion, and the 


market in the U.S. would surpass any- 
thing the Communists might offer at any 
time in the foreseeable future. 

As it is, the United States last year 
bought nearly 11 billion dollars’ worth of 
goods from the non-Communist world. 
That is more than 7 times the amount 
the Communists bought. While spend- 
ing 11 billion for goods purchased abroad, 
the U.S. provided the non-Communist 
world with 15 billion dollars’ worth of 
goods. That is about 10 times the volume 
supplied by the Soviet-controlled area. 

If Russia is considered alone, the 
United States provided a market that 
is 30 times the size of the market offered 
by the leading Communist country. The 
United States last year delivered to the 
non-Communist world as a gift 13 times 
as much as Soviet Russia sold to that 
world. Yet there is a tendency outside 
the U.S. to play down the importance 
of the American market and a great urge 
to break into the Communist market. 

Great Britain, in particular, is im- 
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RUSSIA EXPORTS A LITTLE—WITH LOUD PUBLICITY 
. . . cheers in the House of Commons 


pressed with the possibilities of trade 
with the Russian empire. The British 
Commonwealth does a sizable amount 
of trade with the Soviet bloc. The United 
Kingdom was the Soviet Union’s best 
customer in 1951, buying 169 million 
dollars’ worth of timber and grain. Hong 
Kong sold 305 million dollars’ worth of 
goods to Communist China last year. 
But the United Kingdom itself sold di- 
rectly only 67 million dollars’ worth of 
goods to Soviet Russia, while sales to 
the U.S. exceeded 465 million. Britain 
also got 900 million dollars’ worth of 
goods from the United States. 

In Britain, nevertheless, prospects 
of expanding trade with Communist 
nations carry more popular appeal than 
the actual fact of a large volume of 
trade with the U.S. British officials con- 
tinue to regard China as a promising 
market even though Communist Chinese 
slam trade doors in Britons’ faces. 

The Soviet bloc actually offers very 
little in the form of markets. This Rus- 
sian-controlled area, in fact, has less to 
offer to the West than before World War 
Il. The non-Communist world, on the 
other hand, has managed to enlarge its 
trade well above prewar volume. 

To cite some examples: 

Grain exports from the Soviet bloc 
dropped from 5.7 million tons before the 
war to 1.9 million tons in 1950, the 
latest year for which detailed grain fig- 
ures are available. Sugar deliveries, 
which amounted to 853,000 tons before 
the war, fell to 160,000 tons in 1949 and 
to 62,000 tons in 1950. Meat exports have 
gone from 220,000 tons to 87,000 tons. 
Timber has been reduced from 1.3 bil- 
lion board feet before the war to a scant 
291 million board feet. The large potato 
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supply that East Germany used to de- 
liver to West Germany has disappeared. 

The Communist world appears defi- 
nitely to be losing its potential as a 
source of supply. Even China, the largest 
trading nation in the Communist group, 
has a shrinking trade. Sales by China to 
the non-Communist area fell from 568 
million in 1950 to 401 million in 1951. 
Chinese purchases from non-Communist 
areas declined from 522 million in 
1950 to 373 million in 1951. Trade re- 
strictions resulting from the Korean war 
contributed to the shrinkage in Chinese 
trade, but it is announced Communist 
policy to divert three fourths of China’s 
exports to the Soviet area. 
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To non-Communist countries, So. 
viet trade is relatively unimportant 
Western Europe, for example, in 195] 
made only 2.9 per cent of its total sales 
to countries under Russia’s dominance, 
Purchases from the Communist areg 
amounted to only 3.1 per cent of the 
total volume of purchases. Even Gregt 
Britain, which maintains the largest dol. 
lar turnover with the Soviet area, de. 
pends upon Communist areas for only 
1.6 per cent of total sales and 2.6 per 
cent of total purchases. 

The United States has virtually cut of 
trade with the Soviet bloc. This area last 
year took less than one one hundredth 
of total U.S. exports and accounted for 
only 1 per cent of U.S. imports. Small 
shipments were made to Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Hungary and Rumania. Pu. 
chases came from China, the Soviet 
Union, Czechoslovakia and Poland. No 
sales by the U.S. are reported to Soviet 
Russia or Communist China. 

Decline in trade with the Communist 
area, moreover, does not appear to have 
done much damage to the non-Com- 
munist world. Raw materials have been 
found elsewhere—timber in Sweden and 
Canada, grain in the Western Heni- 
sphere, coal from the United States, 
Furthermore, markets for the products 
of non-Communist countries have been 
expanding. The Western group of na- 
tions has been having a boom in trade 
while the Soviet bloc has suffered a 
dwindling volume. 

To Russia and her satellites, how- 
ever, the shrinkage in trade is another 
story. The Communist world urgently 
needs what non-Communist countries 


have to offer. Industries in the Soviet 
bloc need cotton, wool, rubber, oil and 
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EXPORTS A LOT—AS A MATTER OF COURSE 


. . . and gives away more than Russia sells 
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other vital raw materials that only the 
non-Communist world can supply in 
large volume. More important are manu- 
fctured articles. Communist countries 
need machine tools, electric generators, 
machinery, precision instruments, With- 
out these supplies from outside the Iron 
Gurtain, Communist countries find it 
dificult to operate efficiently. 

Last year, the Communist area bought 
nbber from Malaya, wool from Australia 
and New Zealand, cotton from Egypt, 
manufactured articles from Sweden, 
switzerland, Finland and Great Britain. 
Biggest suppliers of the Soviet area are 
Finland, which is forced to pay repara- 
tions to Russia, Sweden, the United 
Kingdom and Germany. The total value 
of these sales, however, amounted only 
to 564 million dollars in 1951. 

The small volume of trade be- 
tween the Soviet and non-Soviet areas 
suggests that cutting off this trade might 
deal the Communist group a severe blow 
without harming the free world. Figures 
indicate that the U.S. and Western 
Europe could get along well without buy- 
ing anything from Communist countries. 
Except for Hong Kong’s trade with 
China, the Soviet area is unimportant as 
asupplier for non-Communist countries. 

The Soviet market, as a buyer from 
the non-Communist world, also is of 
minor importance—less than 2.3 per cent 
of total trade. From no country, except 
Finland and Austria, does the Com- 
munist bloc buy as much as 10 per cent 
of goods sold in world trade. 

To Communist countries, however, 
that 2.3 per cent of total trade is im- 
portant. It means the difference between 
some desperately needed supplies—such 
as natural rubber and machinery—and 
none of those items at all. An analysis of 
East-West trade, which is often pre- 
sented as a boon to the non-Communist 
world, discloses that such trade is of far 
more importance to the Soviet bloc than 
to the rest of the world. 

Actually, the outlook is for a diminish- 
ing volume of trade between the two 
weas even if no tighter restrictions are 
imposed by the United States and its 
ilies. The reason is that Communist 
countries simply do not have the prewar 
volume of goods to offer other countries 
inexchange for their products. The Rus- 
sian empire can be chiefly a supplier of 
grain, timber, furs and manganese. The 
amount of grain and timber that can be 
spared to the non-Communist world is 
shrinking, and other sources of man- 
ganese have been located. 

An embargo on shipments to the So- 
Viet bloc is likely merely to speed up a 
trend that already is in motion. This 
speed-up could cut off goods highly im- 
portant to the Communists, but of little 
lative weight in Western trade. 
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Smoother Operation- 
with HYATTS 


There are over 52 million automobiles 
and trucks in service in the U.S.A. 

Most of them depend on Hyatt Quiet 
Roller Bearings for some of their smoother 
operation. 

You will find these better bearings doing 


duty in differentials—rear wheels—pinions 
—transmissions—steering gears and other 
vital positions. 

Millions and millions of Hyatt Quiet Roller 
Bearings, since 1892, have proved by their 
performance, that in design, precision and 
quality Hyatts are thoroughly dependable. 

And in other transportation fields, in in- 
dustry and agriculture, Hyatts make a 
money-saving contribution to smoother 
operation. Hyatt Bearings Division, General 
Motors Corporation, Harrison, N. J., and 
Detroit, Mich, 
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Britain, France, Germany and Italy, David 


Lawrence, Editor of U.S. News & World Report, 
was interviewed last week by his associates in 
Washington on the many phases of European- 
American relations which are playing such an im- 
portant part in the current history of the world. 

Editor Lawrence talked with many persons in 
Europe both on the side of the parties in power 
and the opposition. Among the officials he inter- 
viewed were: ie 

In Britain, Chancellor of the Exchequer R. A. 
Butler and Minister of State Selwyn Lloyd, for- 
mer Prime Minister Attlee, Aneurin Bevan, the 
“left wing’ leader; and other parliamentary 
leaders. 


SOCIALISM IN BRITAIN 


Q Did you get the feeling in England that another 
swing toward the “left” may be developing? If it 
comes, what would it be like? 

A There is a good deal of stirring in British politics, 
as the growing criticism of U. N. action in Korea sug- 
gests. There is much pressure upon the Churchill Gov- 
ernment from the so-called “left wing” of the Labor 
Party. Aneurin Bevan—the “left wing’ leader—feels 
that Socialism is just on the threshold of its great- 
est opportunity in England. He’s a thorn in the 
side of former Prime Minister Attlee, the moderate 
Socialist. 

Q But aren't the Conservatives who are in power 
in Britain just now a barrier to a new wave of rad- 
icalism? 

A I think the wise conservative is the fellow who is 
two laps ahead of any revolution; the blind conserva- 
tive is two laps behind it; I think the Conservatives 
in England are wise enough to avoid pressures that 
might result in a swing far to the “left.” 

Q Are the pressures for change great? 

A Yes. I was talking with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, R. A. Butler—a very able man. What was 
he mostly concerned with? Sure, the drop in export 
trade, the drain on the gold reserve, and things like 
that, but his conferences constantly were with trade- 
union leaders and employers, trying to keep wage de- 
mands from rising and trying to keep prices down. 
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A 25-YEAR JOB AHEAD IN EUROPE 
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In France, President Auriol, Defense Minister 
Pleven, General de Gaulle, Jean Monnet, Generals — 
Eisenhower and Gruenther, Lord Ismay ot NATO. — 

In Germany, President Heuss, Chancellor Ad- 
enauer, Dr. Kurt Schumacher, the Socialist lead- 
er; members of the Socialist Party and members 
of the Government-coalition parties. 

In Italy, Premier de Gasperi, Minister of the 
Interior Mario Scelba, officials of the Foreign Of- 
fice, and Vatican officials. 

The American ambassadors to Great Britain, 
France and Italy as well as officials of the eco- 
nomic-assistance organizations and newspaper 
editors were likewise interviewed in the various 
capitals, also businessmen, trade-union leaders, 
shopkeepers and persons in different walks of life. 


Wage and price control is the issue that is being dealt 
with by the very highest officials there, and wage de- 
mands nevertheless are increasing. 

Q Do you think that Bevan is due to come to power 
a little later? 

A There are differing viewpomts. The average Eng- 
lishman will tell you that England will not go in for 
anything as extreme as Bevan favors. But, under prov- 
ocation, what will any country do? 

Q What would Bevan do if he did get power? 

A Bevan is against free enterprise. He’s against 
competition—thinks it’s ruinous. Favors monopolies, 
but run by the state. 

Q What do you suppose his policy would be toward 
us if he were in power? 

A He thinks that we’re enslaved by the capitalists, 
that the United States has no freedom, that we treat 
our Negroes badly, that we intimidate our labor peo- 
ple and practically have a big “police state.” 

Q Did he give much evidence of really knowing 
what life is like in the United States? 

A No. He was over here once a few years ago and 
saw a longshoremen’s strike in San Francisco, and 
they told him that he’d better not speak at some meet- 
ing—that it would be dangerous—but he spoke any- 
how with police protection. He thinks such episodes 
are commonplace in the United States. 

Q Is he friendly toward Russia? 

A He just thinks we can make an adjustment with 
Russia and pare our armament down. He claims that 
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Leaders in Government and Opposition Parties Abroad 


Talk Candidly of Their Problems and Effect on the U.S. 


the armament expense is ruining America, ruining 
the world, that Russia hasn’t marched across Europe 
and why should she—she has already shown that 
she is peacefully inclined.-That is his attitude. 

Q Then, if he came into power he would deal with 
Russia? 

A He would deal with Russia. 

Q But he would support Great Britain in a matter 
of war, wouldn't he? 

A Oh, yes; but he doesn’t think that war is going to 
come. He thinks that only the “warmongers” in the 
United States are thinking about war. If you listen to 
Bevan, you might think you were reading some of the 
Soviet diatribes against America. 

Q If the Socialists came back into power, would 
Bevan be in charge? 

A Yes, he’d be the head man. He’s a very militant 
person. 

Q You think he would then be Prime Minister? 

A He’s the head of the party, so he could be. I don’t 
see any reason why he wouldn’t be if the Socialists 
came back. 

Q Do you mean the Socialist Party or the “left 
wing’? 

A Attlee and Bevan represent the different wings 


of the Socialist Party, and if the Socialist Party comes 
back it can be assumed that the Bevan people will 
have led the fight and brought about the downfall 
of the Conservatives, because they are far more mili- 
tant than the Attlee people are. 

Q How is Bevan on the Korean war? 

A He thinks we were largely to blame. He argued 
with me about Communism. He asks why the United 
States Government is trying to stop Communism. I 
said: “We are really not against Communism merely 
as a philosophy; we’re against Communist imperial- 
ism.” He asked where, for example, and I said: “In 
Korea.” Then he argues—as he has just done in the 
House of Commons—that we should be giving For- 
mosa to Red China and admit them to the U.N., 
and that failure to do so was the provocation. And 
when you talk to him about the peace negotiations, 
he says we can have an immediate ‘truce in Korea 
if we give Formosa to Red China. I said to him: 
“Why not run up the white flag? It’s a lot simpler.” 

He’s a fellow with very, very positive points of view. 
He’d like to reorganize England along the lines of 
complete ownership of all industries by the state, op- 
eration by the state, and so on. 


(Continued on next page) 
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... ‘British regard selves as outside of Europe’ 


Q Do you think Britain is likely to pull away from 
us in the event of a showdown? 

A I don’t think so. If there is a way for them to de- 
velop East-West trade with Russia without offend- 
ing us, their relations with Russia would be very much 
closer than most people realize. When I visited the 
House of Commons one day, they had just concluded 
a trade agreement with Russia for a few million dol- 
lars—British herring for Russian salmon and crab- 
meat—and the loud cheers that greeted this would 
make you think that they had gotten a big loan from 
America or something. 


U.S. Diplomacy Called Crude 


Q The Conservatives are as eager as the Laborites 
for trade with Russia, aren't they? 

A Oh, yes. The attitude toward us of some elements 
—both Conservative and Socialist—really is that 
we are inexperienced with world affairs, that while 
they haven’t the money and resources, they have the 
experience, and we are a sort of young people that 
need to be fathered. In our diplomacy especially they 
think we do crude things, like this prisoner business in 
Korea—it couldn’t have happened, they think, if the 
British had handled it. Lots of the things with which 
we have had difficulty, like these truce negotiations, 
they feel they would have managed better. 

Q Are the “leftists” pushing Churchill's Govern- 
ment toward their point of view on the Korean thing? 

A The Churchill Government is a little bit stiffer 
on Korea and China than the opposition party in Eng- 
land. But the battle between factions over there is 
apparently more important than relations with the 
United States. 

Q Do you get the feeling that Britain does know 
where she is going? 

A You get the feeling that the country is in a 
desperate economic state and that no one has the 
answer. 

Q Did you talk with British businessmen at all? 

A Yes. And I got the feeling that the Conservatives 
are just hanging on and hoping. The opposition is just 
feeling its way for an issue on which to throw out the 
Government. 

Q Is the Conservative Government trying to ‘“‘de- 
nationalize”? 

A They say they are, but if they sell the properties 
back to private owners, the Socialists have served no- 
tice that as soon as they get back in they are going to 
nationalize once more. 

Q How long do you think Churchill will last? 

A He himself, I think, is wearing out physically. 
They’re going to have to get some stronger and young- 
er leadership for the party that is younger. 

Q Is Anthony Eden to be the man? 

A Well, they say so; but, whoever it is, they cer- 
tainly need someone stronger than Churchill who will 
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be vigorous enough to carry the brunt of the politica] 
fighting over there. Churchill is a great hero and al] 
that, but is not too well now. He can’t operate for the 
party. He has no conferences with the press, he doesn’t 
see many people, and he keeps to his room and does 
a lot of work in bed. He has to go to the House of 
Commons regularly and he’s still pretty quick on the 
trigger when it comes to repartee, but that is not the 
way to manage a party in times like these. 

Q How do they feel over there about their chances 
in the Middle East—in Iran and Egypt? 

A They feel that we bothered them in Iran, and 
if it had not been for us they would have settled it. 
They claim Iran got too much encouragement from 
us, and so on. 

Q They don't blame us for Egypt, do they? 

A No. And, of course, the French are very much 
upset about Tunisia—much more than appears on the 
surface. They think that the Communists have messed 
up Tunisia, and that, given plenty of time, the French 
Government would have put in the reforms which 
would have been satisfactory to the Tunisians, but 
that we went in there and gave them more encourage- 
ment to go to the United Nations forum. We reversed 
ourselves for some reason or other on that, and the 
French couldn’t understand it. First, we were for wait- 
ing for their reforms to be worked out, then we turned 
around and said that we favored a discussion of the 
controversy in the United Nations. Well, that reversal 
raised Cain. 

Q Can we as a nation depend upon Britain? They 
are supposed to be our main allies, aren’t they? 

A They don’t take the position that they’re on the 
Continent, you know. The British regard themselves 
as outside of Europe. The whole psychology of Great 
Britain is that they are almost as much an observer of 
Europe as we are. When you talk “United States of 
Europe,” they say, “Well, we have our dominions and 
our commonwealths, and it wouldn’t be fair to them 
for us to become involved within the continent of 
Europe.” 

You'll hear bitter complaints by the high officials 
in France, for instance, that the collaboration in Eu- 
rope would be much further along if the British had 
played ball on European continental policy but that 
they have stood off at a distance. There is also some 
kind of alliance or ideological concord between these 
different Socialist groups. One group in England, like 
the Bevan group, will take a position that will be 
almost identical with what the Socialists in France 
and Germany will take. 


EUROPE’S ‘LEFT WING‘ 


Q Is there any real link between them? 

A Well, you suspect there is a link. In fact, the 
Conservatives have rather accused them of it. One of 
the Cabinet officers in France has said he is convinced 
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..- Europeans dependent on U.S. ‘for the rest of our lives’ 


there is a deal on between the Socialists in Germany 
and the German Communists in East Germany. 

Q Do those Socialist parties in Europe have any in- 
ternational meetings to co-ordinate their policies? 

A Rarely. But they do have an identical way of 
thinking. 

Q Are they all against the rearmament of Ger- 
many? 

A Yes; for different reasons, of course. The French 
are against it because they are afraid of Germany. 
The German Socialist is against it hecause he doesn’t 
want to pay for it or bring back the German General 
Staff. British Socialists are against it because they 
think that already there has been too much money 
spent by the United States on armament which is in- 
terfering with the distribution of materials and social 
reforms, and the world would be better if they could 
use this money for socialization and so forth. 

Q Do the British fear Russia? 

A The best answer I got was from a British editor, 
who said: “You can’t always tell by looking at a man 
whether he is afraid. We may not talk about it, but 
that doesn’t mean we feel safe.” 

Q Do they have a feeling of impending war? 

A No. For one reason or another, there is no feeling 
that war is immediate or threatening. 

Q You didn’t get that anywhere in Europe? 

A Nowhere. 


Germans’ Disinterest in Defense 

Q Then they don’t feel that there is a need to arm 
if there is no tear of war? 

A That’s right. And when you ask them, as I did in 
Germany, why they’re not interested in building some 
kind of defense against this aggression because they 
are next to Russia, a few hundred miles away, you get 
no satisfactory answer. 

Q These were the Conservatives? 

A These were the Socialists. Chancellor Adenauer 
goes along with us, admires Truman and thinks Ache- 
son is a masterful diplomat in international confer- 
ences. 

Q Is there any interest in our elections? 

A Oh, yes; they are all excited about our elections. 

Q Are they for Eisenhower? 

A Well, they are fearful of Taft—let’s put it that 
way. If some other fellow came along whose name was 
Jones and was friendly toward Europe, they would be 
for him. But Taft has been symbolized as an isolation- 
ist and as one who will probably cut off all the aid, 
and then Europe will go to pieces and Russia will 
sweep in. And they really feel that way. 

Q Are these just government people you are speak- 
ing of? 

A All the people—editors and others—they are all 
fearful about Taft being elected. I tried to point out 
that, no matter who is elected, the United States will 
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honor its obligations as contained in the treaties we 
have made, but it doesn’t convince them. 


ITALY’S DISTRESS 


Q What are they afraid of? 

A They are afraid of the loss of our military and 
economic aid. Incidentally, all over—and it is true of 
Italy and France, though not so much in England— 
there is a feeling that we have not come through with 
our procurement program—that we haven’t come 
through with promises. I saw the other day that we 
gave those shipyards in Italy eight corvettes and some 
smaller vessels to build for 20 million dollars, and we 
have given France some military procurement orders. 
This is the beginning of the program. That’s been a 
very serious thing. The Italian shipyards are idle. 

The Italian Premier, Alcide de Gasperi, is a very 
nice man—an earnest man. He speaks good English. 
We had a long talk about the difficulties which Italy 
faces. He said to me in effect: “Here we are—we try 
to export our goods and we can’t do it. We try to ex- 
port our miners to England; they don’t want them. We 
try to export our people to different parts of the world, 
and they don’t have security when they get there and 
can’t go. We try to get military procurement orders 
from the United States and we don’t get that.” 

They have unemployment in Italy—the people need 
jobs. That is what you are up against. And on the 
other side are the Fascists ready to capitalize on all 
this. I saw Mario Scelba, the Minister of the Interior, 
who is the man who cleans out the Communists peri- 
odically, a very able fellow. I asked him if he was 
going to do something there like the French and catch 
one of the top “Commies,” and he said they were too 
smart in Italy to be caught with arms in their autos as 
Duclos was in France. But he said you can do many 
things now that you couldn’t do a year ago by way of 
prosecution of Communists. 

Public opinion is swinging against them. Laws are 
being passed aimed at both Fascist and Communist 
activity. The Government sees the damage being done 
by these people who abuse democracy. 

I talked with an American official who had just had 
a long audience privately with the Pope. He found the 
Pope tremendously interested in the question of Amer- 
ican economic aid to Italy. He naturally would be, 
with the tremendous population there. The Fascist 
strength and the Monarchist strength in Italy is due 
entirely to the feeling of insecurity. The people want 
to rally around anyone who is strong. 


LONG, LONG ROAD AHEAD 
Q Are the Europeans going to go on being depend- 
ent upon us? 
A I would say for the rest of our lives, yes. I don’t 
think we in America have the right perspective on 
(Continued on next page) 
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. « - Needed: ‘a way to help those people to help themselves’ 


Europe at all. This is a 25 to 30-year job—to restore 
those nations to some kind of equilibrium economi- 
cally. I think they are just as badly off as the South 
was right after our Civil War, and it took decades for 
the South to come back. And these countries haven’t 
anything to come back with. They have these internal 
forces that are preventing democracy—which isn’t 
very strong yet as an institution for handling national 
economies anyway—from getting stronger. We haven’t 
had much experience ourselves in operating an econ- 
omy artificially except in wartime. You have controls 
in England, very severe controls, and you have some 
controls in these other countries. 

In France they are putting through a law right now 
to improve the wages of some of the workers and to 
regulate prices. There are manifestations of economic 
trouble and unemployment in each of the countries. 

Q And, from the outside, Russia is plotting all the 
time? 

A Yes, working through their allies and stooges, in- 
filtrating, and undoubtedly working insidiously into 
certain sections of the press in all these countries. 


TARIFF BARRIERS 


Q If it is going to take 25 to 30 more years of U.S. 
aid, does that mean it is going to affect the situation 
here in the United States, too? 

A I would say that sooner or later somebody has 
got to find a way to help those people to help them- 
selves. De Gasperi said to me that Italy doesn’t want 
any American aid—just reduce some tariffs and let 
Italy sell some of her goods, that’s all. 

In England they say the same thing: “We don’t need 
any dollars from you in the way of gifts or grants: just 
give us a chance to sell our goods.” 

I went to the British Industries Fair at Birmingham 
and saw some of the businessmen from all over the 
Empire who had exhibits there, and they kept saying 
to me: “When are the American tariffs going to be 
lifted?” 

Q But will free trade be the answer? 

A No, I think that the answer is going to be in tri- 
angular trade, multilateral trade. For instance, at this 
British Industries Fair I saw a laundry iron—an iron 
the size of our ordinary electric iron but fueled by 
kerosene, and I said to the fellow who was exhibiting 
them: “Where would you sell them?” “Oh,” he said, 
“In India, China and places where they don’t have 
electricity.” 

Then I saw a wheelbarrow carrying 200 pounds with 
a little motor attached to it, and a baby tractor—a lot 
of things for low-income countries that we wouldn’t 
bother to make, that our manufacturers wouldn’t tool 
up to make, because we would only sell abroad our 
surpluses over and above what we could sell domes- 
tically. But they’ve got to make stuff for such a 
market all over the world. 
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Q But multilateral trade won't work unless you 
have convertibility of currencies, will it? 

A That will have to come too. This European Pay. 
ments Union is successful. It’s the beginning of con- 
vertibility. 

Q It’s out of balance, isn’t it? 

A Yes, but I think that is no real measurement. 
They wouldn’t have had the trade they now have be. 
tween the free countries of Europe if they hadn’t had 
some means of converting currencies. 


TO PREVENT WAR 


Q Is there any way that we can merge with them? 

A I think that the thing requires three separate 
steps. First of all, we’ve got to have a change in our 
attitude in the United States toward the European 
problems. We’ve got to stop making them a football 
for politics. As long as there is a presidential year on, 
I suppose it has to be that way, but sooner or later 
we’ve got to come to an understanding that, if Europe 
goes to pot the resulting situation will make us send 
more American boys there to get killed. 

The most impressive thing to me was to stand in 
cemeteries outside of Paris and Florence and read the 
names of the boys from all over the Union who fell in 
the two world wars. When you see the names of these 
Americans, it just seems out of place. They just don’t 
belong there somehow. You would expect to see 
French names or Italian names; they are their coun- 
tries. But there we are, having made this enormous 
sacrifice. 5 

But if we could only get all this out of politics in 
our country so that we would really take a look at 
the rest of the world in an economic sense and come 
in with recommendations to stabilize, help, keep 
them going, we could do something to prevent an- 
other war. 

Now, the interesting thing is that in America eco- 
nomic aid means charity. Over there, they want the 
kind of economic aid that will enable them to be nor- 
mal. That is basic. In Germany their businessmen kept 
saying to me: “If we could only get some American 
loans, some private capital, look at the enterprises we 
could build—look at what we could do here with these 
factories. We could make goods. We’ve got to make 
goods! Produce goods! Now, if you loan us the money 
we will pay dividends on it.” 

In France they’ll beg you to organize companies to 
go over there and do things. And in England, of 
course, they say that all you have to do is give them a 
chance to trade. Nobody’s really asking for charity. 
“Trade rather than aid” is their slogan now. That's the 
interesting thing—they would be delighted to do with- 
out the grants if we could help on some kind of ortho- 
dox economic basis. And that is what all of us want 
the world ultimately to achieve—an orthodox eco- 
nomic equilibrium with convertibility of currency, 
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with trade, and with all the things you need to sta- 
bilize conditions. 

Q But you can’t do that with nationalism, and na- 
tionalism is a basic force, isn’t it? 

A Well, I think nationalism would be less bother- 
some if you could get some kind of prosperity in each 
country. Nationalism is one method of stirring up 
discontent. 

Q Regarding trade, isn’t the alternative to letting 
them trade with the Soviet bloc that we find some 
substitute for that trade? 

A That trade with the Soviet bloc isn’t too exten- 
sive. For instance, the German trade is very small 
with the Soviet bloc; so is the Italian. And when I sug- 
gested the idea of blocking off the trade of East and 
West and finding some way for the United States to 
subsidize it so as to put an embargo on the East, some 
of the European leaders thought it might be a pretty 
good idea. They have no desire on the Continent to 
trade with Russia as such, except that they have no 
other outlet. In other words, if that trade could be 
diverted, they have no objection. 


RESULTS OF AMERICAN AID 


Q Did you see any real achievement as a result of 
our economic aid? 

A Oh, yes. In Italy, for instance, they’ve been very 
much impressed by the restoration of their homes and 
buildings that had been destroyed. There are lots and 
lots of examples—railroad stations that had been com- 
pietely destroyed have been rebuilt to very good- 
looking stations—not elaborate like ours, except in 
Rome, where they completed a beautiful station. 
There it was a bit of politics. They wanted to show the 
people that the things that Mussolini was famous for 
could be done just as well by the present Govern- 
ment. Well, that’s morale building more than any- 
thing else. In a great many of these places where an 
entire village had been destroyed you can see plainly 
how they have rebuilt them. 

Q Does the average man in Europe know about 
American aid? 

A Oh, I think so. Of course, bear in mind that they 
are not as well informed about anything as we are. 
The newspapers in France, for example, give them 
very little news. The French people don’t know what 
is happening in France, except for the opinions they 
get out of the newspapers. They are full of editorial 
Opinion and very little news. 

Q Is that true of Italy, too? 

A Not to such a great extent, but it is the same ap- 
proach. Each party has its own organ—a controlled 
newspaper. 

Q What are the Europeans themselves doing on the 
economic side? 

A A lot of work is being done on economic prob- 
lems, but you can see two points of view: one, that we 


are doing our job inefficiently, and the other that we 
are not doing enough for Europe. Hindsight is better 
than foresight—we did lots of things as the best we 
could under the circumstances—we poured money in 
there to stop Communism—now we look back and 
think we could have done things better. 

It’s a new field, you know, to run the economy of a 
country, turning over the economy of a country to 
somebody who sits there with our American dollars 
and tries to raise the economic level. Just how do you 
do a thing like that? Then you get the criticism both 
ways—the people who say you didn’t meddle enough 
and the other people who say you meddled too much. 
This comes from the Frenchmen, the Italians, the 
British. They’ll all tell you, for instance, that we 
didn’t do certain things when we began the occupa- 
tion of Germany, when we had more leverage than 
now. 

Well, at that time we were trying to indoctrinate our 
allies with the idea that we were their friends, we were 
not imperialists, we were not dictators. At that time 
we were trying to tread cautiously, to be friends and 
not interfere with their sovereignty. And the Russians 
were pounding away at us that we were meddling by 
using the Marshall Plan as a scheme to impair the in- 
dependence of European countries. We didn’t take 
them over and we didn’t do some of the things we 
should have done. I’m surprised, however, that we did 
as well as we did. 


PROBLEMS OF RECONSTRUCTION 


Q In the absence of our forcing them to do these 
things that should have been done, have they made 
any efforts of their own to bring about these remedies 
they advocate? Did the businessmen shake up the car- 
tels and try to make their businesses efficient? 

A Well, they are people who are just seven years 
out of a concentration camp, a lot of them. They are 
just beginning to get somewhere and re-establish lines 
broken by the war, businesses and distribution systems 
that had been busted up. In the last five or six years 
considerable progress has been made toward restoring 
things, but, there again, all sorts of factors enter that 
are not normal factors. 

Lots of the Nazi business people have been put back 
in who know how to handle things—they have the 
know-how. If you want to get someone to fix the 
plumbing, you can’t just stop and say: “He’s a Nazi; 
I won’t have him!” In the mean time, the sink is leak- 
ing all over the place. So, that’s what you’re up 
against. 

You have all these extraneous things that have 
nothing to do with sound economics or individual 
ability and know-how. 

You find the labor-union movement in Germany 
very weak. Labor-union leaders in Germany, for in- 
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stance, are talking about “co-determination,” but not 
because they want to run the business itself. You talk 
to them about it, and they say: “Management will 
get us into a war. Look at the Krupps! We want to 
keep big business from exploiting our trade-unions for 
political purposes. We want to have a voice at the 
table to prevent that.” 

It really has nothing to do with plant management. 

Q They’ ve got it in name, haven't they? 

A Well, they’ve got it in the Ruhr. An American 
trade-unionist, who was with the CIO, said to me: 
“What they’re asking for—a voice in management—is 
absurd; no American trade-unionist would ask for 
that kind of thing!”” And he said that the reason they 
are doing it is because they have no union locals, 
and that the national union leaders have no con- 
tact with the local members. They think this will 
give them a voice in every plant and they will 
get down to the lower levels and get stronger na- 
tional unions. Well, this has something to do with 
the fact that they haven’t any continuity of union 
tradition. They haven’t had enough years yet to 
build up new trade-unions. 

In other words, I get the feeling that this is a brand- 
new world in Europe, reconstructed from a period of 
war that just about destroyed everything in Germany 
and brought a terrible disruption in France—there 
you had the occupation, which tore business apart. 

The theory that an armistice comes one day and the 
next day everybody starts up again where they left off 
before the war didn’t happen! It happened with 
us, but not in Europe. We in America just went back 
to the same companies, the same jobs and to the 
same human beings who were running things before 
the war. But that wasn’t true in Europe. All kinds 
of different people began running different things. 
That’s why I can’t see how you can rebuild this eco- 
nomic structure short of years—decades of time. 


ROLE OF AMERICAN CAPITAL 


Q And we've got to help all through that time? 

A We have got to help all through that time. But 
we can do it judiciously and probably with much less 
public money than private money. If they would play 
ball with us on the private money so that you could 
make some money, and the Government of the United 
States would give a fellow a chance to make some 
money abroad by proper tax exemptions or credits, a 
lot of people would send capital abroad. That is the 
kind of incentives we should be giving. 

They want a partnership of interest with Americans. 
The English used to do all this with other nations 
in the old days. Now we are the ones to be partners 
with them. They’d be delighted to split with us and 
give us a majority interest if they can have a share 
—anything to get us into using American capital 
over there. That’s the new approach, and, of course, 
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I assume if you do some private enterprising over 
there you wouldn’t need so much financial aid from 
our Government. 

Q Is there very much American capital being used? 

A Yes, there is. 

Q Is American capital welcomed in France as well 
as Germany? 

A Oh, yes, and in Italy—but with Frenchmen and 
Italians in the picture, inside their companies, so they 
are known as national companies. 

Q What about Britain? 

A I do know this, that the British want our raw ma- 
terials and are delighted to pay for them if we could 
give them more so that they could manufacture more 
goods. The British have all kinds of problems that have 
nothing to do with capital. They have trade and ship- 
ping problems. They’d carry goods all over the world 
if they could get them. They’d like to carry the goods 
of the Italians, of the Frenchmen. They’re brokers 
and common carriers, and if the trade of the world 
ever increased, it would increase for the British. 

There is a real interest in developing Africa. Our 
capital could go there. 

What Premier Pinay has done in bringing out the 
hoarded capital in France is very significant. To float 
the French loan Pinay agreed to a gold basis for valu- 
ing the franc at maturity of the loan. It was a smart 
thing. It pulled a lot of money out of hoarding. 

Pinay is from a small business concern. Many peo- 
ple think he won’t last very long, that the only reason 
the other parties let him stay on is because of the wage 
and economic legislation for which no other party 
wants to take the rap. When this period of legisla- 
tion is over then they will get Pinay out. Pleven, the 
Minister of Defense and former Premier is an able 
fellow and friendly to America. He may come back. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 


Q Do you get a feeling that there is stability in Eu- 
rope now, or is it still rocky? 

A Artificial stability. We’re holding their hand. 

Q I mean political as well as economic? 

A Politically, nobody knows why Russia hasn't 
seized Europe. For a while, they said the atom bomb 
was the deterrent, and there are still a lot of folks who 
believe that. On the other hand, the German doesn’t 
want any war because it will be fought in his front 
yard. He’s the fellow that’s really against all war. 
There are more pacifists in Germany than anywhere 
else in the whole world. 

I asked Chancellor Adenauer about that and he 
said that for the last seven years the Americans have 
been indoctrinating the German people on the evils of 
militarism. It worked. They believe it. Schumacher, 
the Socialist leader, is against any form of armament 
whatsoever. He spent several years in a Nazi concen- 
tration camp. He has one arm and one leg and has 
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difficulty with his eyesight. He is the leader of the So- 
cialists and a popular idol. 

Q Are they against European defense? 

A I questioned some of the Socialist leaders on this 
point. “Well,” they said, “there’s no use in provoking 
the Russians with 12 German divisions,” ‘‘Well,” I 
said, “do you think they are any less provoked with 
12 American divisions?” They said: ‘‘That’s some- 
thing different.” 3 

“Why is it different?” I asked. They had no answer. 

They just don’t want to spend the money in Ger- 
many to have 12 divisions of their own—that’s about 
the answer. And more than that. They don’t want any 
German General Staff because there were no Socialist 
generals on that staff, you see. They are afraid of these 
Nazi generals. If they could have an army made up of 
former Socialists who were generals by accident, then 
it might be all right. 

Q If they recruit or conscript an army now, would 
the people go along with that? 

A I think the Germans would do anything under 
regimentation if they were told to do it. 

Q Does Germany seem like the strongest country 
in Europe? 

A Everybody who has been in Germany—particu- 
larly American industrialists that I met—told me 
that the German industrial recovery in skilled labor 
and factories and things of that sort is amazing. They 
have done an excellent job in rebuilding their plants 
with very little, but of course it’s far from what they 
need. The principal trouble with Germany is finan- 
cial. How she can support any kind of budget with 
half of a country, and how she can support any kind 
of trade indefinitely without the 20 million Germans 
that she normally would have had beats me. She has a 
divided economy. 


A FOUR-POWER CONFERENCE? 


Q She can’t feed herself without the food in the 
eastern part where the Russians are? 

A To a large extent that’s true. And they all ask, 
how are you going to get the 20 million Germans 
back? You can’t fight Russia, they say, to get them 
back. So, they think you’d better confer with Russia 
and negotiate. The four-power-conference idea is pop- 
ular in Germany, popular in France, popular in Italy. 

Q ‘Do you suppose it would be a good political 
move to have it? 

A I think that our Government should go into a 
four-power conference. I said to one of these Eu- 
ropean officials: “If it’s talk you want, that is the 
simplest thing in the world to give you. We ought to 
create in the United States a Department of Talk. 
The State Department is too busy. We might have a 
whole department just for talks with Russia and keep 
it going for months at a time like Panmunjom.”’ Why 
not? What’s the harm in it? Won’t lose anything. We 
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should not in the meantime seriously curtail our re- 
armament program. 

President Auriol told me that in France the Com- 
munists’ strength is in the belief that the West will 
not negotiate with Russia. 

Q It sounds so hopeless if you don’t negotiate— 

A Yes, and the State Department says it won’t until 
there is some indication that the negotiators will 
agree. Well, the average man says: ‘How can you in- 
dicate that you will agree until you sit down?” 

So, our position is untenable in that respect. I think 
the reason we don’t talk is that we think that it will 
weaken all our moves—that we will get in the middle 
of it and it will then be like this thing in Korea, 
and some of our allies will say that we can’t do this or 
that because it might endanger the talks. They’ll 
say they can’t go on with a European defense army 
because it might endanger the talks—they can’t rati- 
fy the European Defense Treaty because it might 
endanger the talks. We are afraid of being trapped 
in something like that. 


FRANCE’S COMMUNISTS 


Q When you were in France, did you ask anything 
about the opposition to Communism? 

A Over there, for some reason or other, they have 
countenanced the Communists and all their activities 
for a long time without doing anything about it. For 
instance, you can go all over the outskirts of Paris 
and you see painted signs still there: “Americans Go 
Home.” Some wag wrote over some of them: “Go via 
TWA” (Trans World Airlines). 

Q Why did the Pinay Government suddenly 
change its mind about the Communists in France? 

A They didn’t change their minds. They went 
ahead on one outcropping of disorder which had to 
do with General Ridgway’s arrival. If it hadn’t been 
dramatized by that, they probably would have let the 
Communists go on and do what they pleased. It had to 
do more with a possible discourtesy toward a foreign 
commander. 

Q Doesn't this look like a pretty determined cam- 
paign by the Government against Communists? 

A There is not enough evidence of that as yet. One 
raid doesn’t mean a cleanout. 

Q Is there any indication that political instability 
in France and Italy, or the extremes of swinging to the 
“left” or “right,” might be due to the fact that people 
are either extremely rich or extremely poor and you 
don’t have any middle class to balance things out? 

A You can put it even more concretely: that pcv- 
erty and unemployment and lack of earning power— 
even among those who are employed—the high cost of 
living, and all those factors make for economic dis- 
content. Where there’s economic discontent, it can be 
exploited politically. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Q Are poverty and unemployment increasing? 

A It’s hard to tell whether they’re increasing. 
They’re there! People are complaining about the small 
amount of money that they earn, and they have 
lots of wage and price restrictions there. The whole 
economic situation in each country seems to me to be 
just about as chaotic as you can imagine it to be, 
based largely on the fact that they have no real system 
of co-ordination. They don’t have a planned economy 
to regulate these different forces nor do they have 
in France or Britain or Italy a real private-enter- 
prise system. And they don’t have any alternative 
system and competition. These issues that exploit 
the “right” and “left” are the issues that are con- 
stantly causing crises. 


AS GERMANS SEE IT 


Q When it comes to Germany, what is the official 
German attitude toward Russia? 

A Chancellor Adenauer gave me his views in a 
lengthy conversation. He stresses that there are four 
points to be considered in the German opinion of 
Russia. 

First, millions of Germans had been prisoners of 
war in the Soviet Union and had seen conditions there 
and reported about them when they came back. 

Second, when the German Eastern territories were 
occupied by the Soviets, chiefly Asian troops com- 
mitted atrocities which far exceeded the atrocities of 
the Hitler regime. 

Third, today thousands of Germans still are being 
detained in Russian prisoner-of-war camps. 

Fourth, the lack of freedom in the Soviet Zone, the 
concentration camps there, and the suppression of 
public opinion there are reported to Western Ger- 
many by refugees and make a strong impression on 
the West German population. Therefore, the conclu- 
sion can be drawn that the German public is well 
aware and better informed of the true character of 
the Soviet regime than any other European people. 
And they have no illusions about the Soviet Union. 

In the summer of 1950, with 50,000 to 60,000 Peo- 
ple’s Police being armed in East Germany, Adenauer 
had requested the three High Commissioners to pre- 
sent to the Foreign Ministers’ Conference in New 
York in September his view that it was necessary to 
create an equivalent police force in West Germany. 
Adenauer’s request was turned down. The argument 
against this at the time was that a single American 
soldier represented a better guarantee for German 
security. 

Furthermore, the Western powers had forced the 
inclusion of certain clauses in the German Constitu- 
tion which created a central government compara- 
tively weak in relations with the German states. 

All these facts contributed to giving the German 
people, in Adenauer’s opinion, an impression that the 
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Russian power was steadily increasing while France 
and England would not do much, and the U.S. was 
only pretending to resist. Therefore, you couldn't 
blame the German people, the Chancellor argues, for 
their attitude when up to the beginning of the Korean 
war they had little confidence in the strength and 
the plans of the West. In view of the fact that they 
were without arms, they began to take a disinterested 
look toward the policies of the West in general. 

If you want to judge the present situation correctly, 
the Chancellor thinks, you must consider this psycho- 
logical effect on them, because German public opinion 
can only be changed gradually, while in the U.S. 
opinions change more quickly. Adenauer emphasized 
his belief that the German people now are determined 
to defend themselves against the Soviet Union with 
the necessary weapons supplied to them. 

Q What is the German Government's view on the 
idea of a four-power conference? 

A Adenauer thinks a four-power conference should 
be held, but that the agenda for the conference should 
be rigidly fixed in advance. As a parallel case, he 
pointed to the example of the Munich Conference in 
1938, as told to him by a British official recently. The 
West at that time had no other choice but appease- 
ment, since it was to gain time. The same situation 
exists now, he believes, with regard to the Soviet 
Union. One can only negotiate with a totalitarian 
regime from a position of strength. 


Pessimism Over Conference 

Adenauer made it clear to me that he does not be- 
lieve the Russians will be ready to make concessions 
until the West is really strong, and as a result he is 
not optimistic about achieving results in a four-power 
conference. He indicated he would avoid a conference 
at this time if he could. If he can’t, then he’d accept it, 
though he would prefer to wait until the ratification 
of the European Army treaties is complete. He doesn’t 
accept the French view that a four-power conference 
would speed ratification by exposing again Russia’s 
unwillingness to negotiate. He really fears that a four- 
power conference now would delay ratification. He 
believes a four-power conference would be possible 
after ratification, and conferences with Russia will 
be more fruitful several years hence after the West 
is strong. 

I gathered from other sources that since it is politi- 
cally difficult in Germany to reject the idea of a four- 
power conference, Adenauer’s public position is one 
of favoring a conference now, but to insist that agree- 
ment first be reached on the details of the agenda, in- 
cluding a promise of free election in East Germany. 

Q Is Germany grateful for what America has done? 

A Adenauer said that the U.S. after the war, 
through the Marshall Plan, had performed an unself- 
ish act that will always have a high place in history. 
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The U.S., however he feels, made two mistakes in the 
Marshall Plan program. The basic idea is right, that 
Communism grows best in a war-destroyed, worn- 
out area, and the best way to fight Communism is 
through economic reconstruction. But nevertheless in 
giving aid to Europe the U.S. made a mistake in not 
placing stronger controls over the use of the money, 
and thus getting a stronger influence over Europe’s 
political growth. * 

Adenauer presumably meant that the U.S. should 
have placed greater pressure on the Europeans to unite 
and create the European union. And you do hear quite 
often that the European union should have been in- 
sisted upon before we gave them any money. 

Secondly, the Chancellor theorizes that the U.S. 
had the false notion that Russia would no longer be 
dangerous when the expansion of Bolshevism had 
been contained, presumably by reducing poverty in 
Western Europe. His view is that Russia today is car- 
rying out an expansion policy much like that of the 
czars. Under the czars, the ideological reason stated 
for expansion was Pan-Slavism. Today, it is the idea 
of world revolution. With Russian help, all the coun- 
tries are proselytized with Communist theory, and 
with the help of Communist tactics fear is used as a 
political instrument by the Russians. Besides this ide- 
ological and psychological preparation is the fact that 
the Russians, in contrast to the Western states, have 
not disarmed but, on the contrary, have strengthened 
their military might since 1945 and formed alliances 
with the satellite countries of Eastern Europe. It was 
only the Korean war that brought the West to a turn- 
ing point in policy. 

Adenauer said that he does not believe that there 
will be a war with the Soviet Union. 


Need for Military Strength 

Q Do the Germans want the United States to help 
arm Europe? 

A Adenauer stressed the necessity for a policy of 
military strength as being in the interest of Europe 
and the West. If the U.S. were to withdraw from 
Europe, it would be bad business for the American 
people themselves, and deadly danger would result. I 
brought up the thesis of an intensified “cold war” 
against the satellites and asked whether the Germans 
in the Soviet Zone would be prepared to carry meas- 
ures to sabotage if aided from the outside. Adenauer 
commented that the German people are not a nation 
of resistance fighters. The Poles and the Czechs, to 
a certain point—also the French—have such an abil- 
ity, but not the Germans. I was asking whether there 
would be resistance when the residents of the East 
Zone feel that they could no longer bear the Russian 
pressure, but he pointed out that what they do is to 
flee to the West. In other words, when the East Ger- 
mans can’t stand it any longer, they run away and 





get out of East Germany. They don’t try to resist 
the Russians. 

Q They will fight in the army, won't they? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q Did you see the President of Germany? 

A Yes. Theodor Heuss is a very fine man—a mod- 
est, unassuming man who is held in high esteem by 
all parties. He is an eminent professor of social sci- 
ences and the only man on whom all parties could 
agree for the Presidency. He lives in the executive 
mansion the Government has provided for him, but 
one of the first things he did was to close off most of 
it and confine himself and his wife to a small apart- 
ment at one end with just one servant. He thinks the 
President should set an example of prudence in gov- 
ernmental expenditure at a time when Germany is 
hard put financially. 

Q What are his views on current affairs? 

A He is a liberal who favors rearmament, is well 
aware of the Communist menace, is conscious also of 
the ill feeling produced throughout the world by the 
Nazi persecution of the Jews. He is doing his utmost 
to persuade the Government in Borin to give priority 
to a plan for payment of reparations and restitution 
of Jewish property. He is definitely for co-operation 
with the West. 


WHERE FRANCE STANDS 


Q What about the French view of rearmament of 
Germany and the French Communist tactics? 

A When I talked with President Auriol he insisted 
that France isn’t Communist and went on to explain 
the basic causes of Communist Party strength. He 
pointed out how France was a rich nation before the 
first World War and became impoverished as a result 
of the world conflict. As its standard of living dimin- 
ished, Communist propaganda was able to attract an 
unprecedented number of workers. In the second 
World War, a large number of people found them- 
selves fighting side by side with the Communist Party 
members in the resistance movement. Some of the 
bonds thus created were not broken after the war as 
material conditions got worse because of war destruc- 
tion and shortages. 

Communist influence is diminishing now, the Pres- 
ident emphasized, giving the example how Communist 
Party newspapers were losing circulation. Where they 
used to have a paid circulation of about 600,000 daily 
it has gone down to 200,000 in the past four years. The 
last legislative election showed a gain for the moderate 
parties and a loss for the Communists. 

As to how this Communist influence was being felt 
in France, he presented the main arguments used by 
Communist propaganda. The average man’s standard 
of living is still far too low, as each raise in basic sal- 
ary has been matched by a rise in the cost of living. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Then there is the fear of war, which is a direct result 
of two major wars in the last 38 years. The Frenchman 
is subjected to the Communist line saying that the 
Soviet Union is for peace. On the other hand, he is 
given to understand, according to the same line, that 
the Atlantic Pact policy means rearmament and the 
use of a new German army against France. There is 
lack of positive action by the Western powers to make 
it clear that every channel of negotiation with the 
Soviet is being explored. That’s one of the reasons for 
their strife—the failure of the West to show that every 
channel has been explored. 

While President Auriol is not certain that there 
would be favorable results from the discussions with 
the Russians, he said that hope of a possible settle- 
ment should always be given to the people. The Gov- 
ernment meanwhile must get on with the problem 
of rearmament and security. On the subject of rela- 
tions with the United States, he agreed there were 
some questions that created uneasiness. As he sees it, 
the importance of the war in Indo-China isn’t fully 
realized in the United States. France is holding a vital 
sector of the war front against Communism. This 
fight is costly in men and money. France is the pillar 
of the whole Southeast Asia security system, just as 
France is the pillar of the Western European defense. 


Why France Criticizes U. S. 

At a time when France is shouldering the load in 
the Far East and is engaged in Western Europe in a 
colossal job of reconstruction and rebuilding of de- 
fense potential, the U.S. is undermining the French 
position in North Africa by supporting the national- 
ist movements behind which the Communists stand. 
This U.S. attitude is preventing France from finding 
the right atmosphere in which to carry out the neces- 
sary reforms. 

U.S. policy toward Germany was severely criticized 
by President Auriol, who by the way presides at Cabi- 
net sessions. France is afraid of the possibility that 
the Adenauer Government might either sell out to the 
Russians in order to gain the lost provinces or pro- 
voke a war with Russia to achieve the same goal. 

M. Auriol strongly called for a plan of peace, which 
in his view would be a declaration by the Western 
powers of their aims and conditions for a lasting 
peace. The chief feature of such a plan, he said, 
would be a joint Western demand that Russia with- 
draw from the Eastern provinces of Germany and 
work out a settlement regarding the final disposition 
of those territories. The plan should call for the de- 
militarization of Germany, withdrawal of all occupa- 
tion troops from that country, and, as a result, the 
Russian and U.S. forces would be on guard on either 
side of Germany. 

Of course, the Germans would never stand for that. 
You see, they want Germany to be a sovereign partner 
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and they want to keep her armament low, too. They 
want to have their cake and eat it, too. 

Q Does France want to keep on negotiating fruit. 
lessly with Russia? 

A The President emphasized the need for the West- 
ern powers to accept all invitations by Soviet Russia 
to take part in negotiations. He sees the need for 
such a course of action to prevent the people of France 
from having the feeling that Russia wants to talk and 
the West doesn’t. In that connection he recalled a 
speech he delivered to the General Assembly of the 
U.N. in Paris last autumn in which he said should the 
world leaders wish to have a heart-to-heart talk fora 
peaceful settlement of outstanding problems, France 
was ready to sponsor such a thing. His proposal was 
not accepted. He said the proposal made him very 
popular in France. He received thousands of letters 
about it. 

The strength of the French Government system, he 
points out, should not be measured by the number of 
parties and the frequent changes of Cabinets. He em- 
phasized that the foreign policy of France has re- 
mained the same throughout his tenure of office. 

Despite the war in Indo-China, which is draining 
the country’s resources in the staggering task of re- 
construction, France has managed to keep her internal 
situation under control. 

Q Do the French really fear Germany? 

A France fears Germany as much as Russia. France 
has been occupied three times by Germany and never 
by Russians. 

Q Do they have any views on our election? 

A The French electoral campaign, President Auriol 
remarked with a smile, lasts a few-weeks, but the U.S. 
election campaign brings the whole process of gov- 
ernment to a deadlock for eight months, particularly 
decisions on foreign affairs. 


Weakness of De Gaulle 

Q Do you get the impression that General de Gaulle 
is through? 

A No, but he is not a good politician. He hasn't 
played his cards skillfully in a political way, and I 
think his followers don’t all have confidence in his 
political platform. Some of the things he advocates 
are just not politically wise. Half of his following in the 
Parliament has, of course, been going away from him. 

Q What are General de Gaulle’s aims? 

A I had a long talk with him. In speaking of the 
present French situation, he says there are two things 
to be considered. One is that the people of France are 
tired and discouraged because of the war. For the first 
time in the country’s history the people realize that 
France is no longer a major power. It will work out 
its own fate ‘n the future. 

The second thing is the regime under which the 
country is living. This present regime is built up of 
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.» + “You get a feeling of the lost spirit of Europe’ 


political parties which make it impotent because of 
their number. Most parties do not represent the na- 
tional spirit, but only the divisions inside the country. 
No effective government can stem from such a regime. 

Q Does the General believe it is necessary to build 
up a national spirit in France? 

A That is precisely what he says he has been trying 
to do for the past 12 years—give the people of France 
faith in their own destiny. 


A Reunited Germany? 

Q How does the General feel about the unification 
of Germany? 

A His answer was that Germany will reunite sooner 
or later whether we like it or not. He said that there 
is no question but that Germany eventually will rearm 
itself. Foreign powers can rearm Germans, but if Ger- 
many is to rearm at all she will do it herself. 

Q Does the General believe that German participa- 
tion is necessary for the defense of Europe? 

A Certainly. 

Q Is he in favor of a European army? 

A No. He doesn’t believe the nations can defend 
themselves within a vague organization. Only a na- 
tional army can defend a country. A French army 
must defend France, with the help of other armies, of 
course, if necessary—that’s his opinion. 

Q De Gaulle then admits the possibility of a Ger- 
man army? 

A Yes, he does. 

Q Why is the idea of a German army so unpopular 
in the political parties of France? 

A Because, as De Gaulle sees it, there is no French 
state. He feels that the parties have seen to it that 
there is no strong French state—they are afraid of the 
possibility of a weak France having to face a German 
army. His idea is that, in order to have a German 
army, you will have to have a strong France. 

Q How does he view possible relations between 
France and Germany? 

A He says there must be a direct agreement be- 
tween France and Germany. When this is done, you 
must build up the European confederation of nations 
with Italy, Holland, Belgium, and also Spain. 

Q Does he propose a merger? 

A There would have to be some kind of merger, he 
believes, but not like the Schuman Plan. The Schu- 
man Plan, he thinks, is a vague system with no politi- 
cal framework, under which French gold can be taken 
and no one knows where it goes. 

Q Does De Gaulle think such a direct agreement 
possible between France and Germany in the spirit of 
friendship? 

A He thinks this was possible after the last war, but 
because of what has happened since he is afraid it can 
only happen now after the next war. 

Q What prevented such an agreement? 
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A First, he thinks the foreign policy of America, 
while helping France materially, did nothing to help 
France politically. Nothing was there to make France 
strong and united. 

Second, the foreign powers, the U.S. particularly, 
did nothing to encourage the direct Franco-German 
understanding. Decisions, he points out, were taken 
without consulting either France or Germany, includ- 
ing the very important one of rearmament. 

Q Would the General favor a direct approach to 
Russia? 

A No, he doesn’t believe in it. It is written in his- 
tory, he says, that Russia is the opponent and will be 
for some time. What we can and must do is to build 
up our strength and armed forces so as to be in a 
position to dictate a peace to Russia. 

You see now that this all fits into the pattern of 
what Europe is up against today. You get a feeling of 
contradictions, the lost spirit of Europe, the fears and 
anxieties. That’s why I feel there is insecurity and in- 
stability in Europe. 

Q And their solutions are just as vague as the solu- 
tions that they criticize? ° 

A Oh, yes. You see, they haven’t removed the main 
source of the difficulty. They admit that Germany is a 
menace to them. If she is strong, she is more of a 
menace to them. If she’s weak, then Russia is the great- 
er menace. And they haven’t solved that dilemma. 
It’s a paradox that they haven’t confronted before. 
Now, the solution that has been offered—the European 
defense army—is an attempt to bridge that gap. 

I believe that Pleven, France’s Minister of Defense, 
thinks that out of the European defense army they will 
get a “United States of Europe,” and bring it along 
stage by stage. 

Meanwhile, you have to keep this entity known as 
the European Continent from going bankrupt, because 
then everything sinks. So the Marshall Plan aid and 
all that is the medicine that you have to use to keep 
the patient alive while you try to find an answer to all 
these perplexing political problems. 

Q How long is it going to take to do that? 

A Ten years, 25 or 30 years—who knows? It’s a 
long, long road. 

Q And are we likely to stop along the road and just 
let things go? 

A If we have a feeling in the U.S. that we need the 
money for ourselves, and get a depression—nobody 
can foresee what will happen to Europe. 


RELATIONS WITH VATICAN 

Q What of our relations with the Vatican? 

A Oh, I think if we had diplomatic relations with 
the Vatican we could get our policies across better in 
Europe. The Church has a vast power all through 
Europe. You could disseminate your views through the 

(Continued on next page) 
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... “There’s more to do to keep war from breaking out’ 


Catholic world in Europe. If you ever got a working 
arrangement with the Vatican to disseminate our 
views through Europe, telling what America is trying 
to do, it would be more helpful to us than any other 
thing we could do on the educational side. The Vati- 
can doesn’t ask reciprocally for a Papal Nuncio to be 
received in Washington. They would be perfectly con- 
tent with a Minister from the United States—not an 
Ambassador. The Church is interested in everything 
we are doing. It’s a tremendous political and moral 
force in Europe, and if we were abie through the 
Church to explain our point of view. it would do a 
great deal for America in Europe. If we could set up a 
way to do this through the Protestant churches in Eu- 
rope also it would be very helpful, too. 


AMERICA BY COMPARISON 


Q How does America look to you after coming back 
from Europe? 

A Well, I think we are stronger in appearance than 
they are—better dressed and better nourished—and 
we have all the outward signs of prosperity that are 
not to be found in Europe. There are people abroad 
who ride in automobiles, but there seem to be more 
bicycles than autos. The whole atmosphere seems to 
me to be about 50 years behind us. I remember seeing 
in London the other day a coal wagon emptying coal 
alongside a Government building. The fellow was 
pouring his coal into a big burlap bag and putting the 
bag on his back and walking about 20 feet to a man- 
hole and dropping it in—never any thought, appar- 
ently, of having a chute from wagon to manhole. 

They need a great deal of modernization of equip- 
ment, ideas, and know-how. And, of course, they’re 
stunned by the war. 

Nobody can describe to an American how it felt to 
the British to go through an attack by buzz bombs. 
You mention the word “war” to anyone over there— 
they don’t want any of it or any step leading to war. 
That’s why they are willing to appease or wiggle out 
any way they can. War is too horrible. 

Many people are shortsighted—they don’t realize 
that by staying weak and being ready to appease they 
may bring war on. But I guess they’d rather take a 
chance. That is the way it is all over Europe. They are 
fed up. And when you try to tell such a people to 
organize an army again, it’s a discouraging task. 


KOREA 


Q They are doing it, though, aren't they? 

A Yes, but it goes against the grain. The Korean 
war, which is an actual war, might be on another 
planet as far as they are concerned. It is not close by. 

Q Did you find any feeling in Europe that they 
weren't doing their share in Korea? 

A No. Now, take Attlee, for instance. I asked him 
about admitting Red China into the U.N. He points 





to the Communist possession of China as a fact, 
“Well,” I said, “the Communists were in possession of 
Russia for 16 years before we recognized them.” 

Attlee. I think. may be ready to do business with ~ 
the Russians if he comes into power—under pressure © 
of his “left wing.”’ I guess. If the Labor Government ~ 
had it to do over again they never would sanction 
U.N. intervention in Korea by military forces as in 
1950. 

Q Would Attlee do economic business with Russia? — 

A Oh. sure: economic and political. The British 
would make a deal with Russia tomorrow, but for the 
U.S 

Q Will they do it, though, at the sacrifice of the 
friendship of their allies? 

A I don’t think they would, for the simple reason 
that I don't think Russia would ever give them any- 
thing worth while. They still think over there that 
this is back in the nineteenth century, when you could 
sit down with another power and make agreements 
and trade. Well, you could do that when the stakes 
were even, when the other fellow had leverage and 
you had leverage. But we have no leverage today, 
That’s the reason I believe in an embargo on all East- 
West trade till the Russians change their attitude... 


EUROPE’S ‘APPRECIATION’ 


Q Do you think Europe appreciates what we have 
done? 
A As a nation, we're in an altruistic position—we've 
done this marvelous thing for Europe. I think they 
appreciate what we’ve done—that is, the intelligent 
people appreciate it. The average tourist, because they 
don’t thank him every 10 minutes, says, “These people 
don’t appreciate us.”’ But the intelligent people know, | 
and have said that it was about the most unselfish act ~ 
that has been done in the whole history of the world— 
taking ‘this money and sending it over there and not 

asking too many questions. 

Of course we’re paying high taxes, but we’re not 
getting the satisfaction, it seems to me, over here of 
having done a worthy thing. 

If the American people could only have the feeling 
that we are getting somewhere. But our Government 
hasn’t really explained to us effectively what it has 
been doing—and it’s hard, after all, to tell everything, 
because much of it is too delicate to talk about, lest 
the Communists distort it. 

But what we have done is a tremendous thing. 
American politicians say it is money “poured down 4 
rathole,” that it isn’t doing any good, and that we’re 
spoiling them over there—but I believe we have 
moved in the right direction. We have plugged the big 
hole in the West and strengthened our side. But 
there’s still a lot more to do to keep Europe from dis- 
integration and to keep another war from breaking 
out. 
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The pilot open hearth furnace, pioneered by J&L, is an important 
ynit of research equipment. This four-ton capacity furnace, under 
complete laboratory control, is capable of producing production size 
ingots for full-scale experiments in the rolling and finishing mills. 
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The ‘‘watch”’ over quality is never-ending... 


The term “‘steel quality’ has almost as many meanings 


as there are uses for steel. No steel is equally well suited for 
all purposes. There are degrees of strength, corrosion 
resistance, machinability, resistance to abrasion, and many 
other properties of steel. Steelmaking and finishing processes 
must be under strict metallurgical control if the required 
quality is to be duplicated in successive lots of steel. 

The most important factor in the control of steel quality 
is the need of the steel user. The steel is made to specifica- 


tions that are designed to fit his individual requirements. 


Quality control is a continuous function at J&L. Beginning 
with raw materials, the “watch” over quality is maintained 
through every step of production and finishing operations. 
The efforts of skilled workmen, applied to the most modern 
production equipment, are coordinated with technological 
information developed and interpreted by J&L research 
personnel. 

The J&L trademark is recognized as a symbol of consist- 
ent and dependable quality to steel users in all branches of 
American industry. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
























































The twins won’t have to worry. The colors of their 
brand new birthday dresses match right on the button! 
For the American dye industry licked the basic prab- 
lems of color uniformity long before they were born. 

Precise color matching is just one of the demands 
that must be met by the nation’s dye manufacturers. 
The rainbow of dyestuffs they produce must be fast 
to light, laundering and wear. They must apply easily 
and uniformly to the modern synthetic fiber like 
nylon, as well as cotton, wool, linen and silk. Indeed, 
few other products in the world demand such a high 
degree of quality control in their manufacture. 

This was one of the many factors we had in mind 


They’ve just got to match! 


when we recently formed our Fine Chemicals Division 
for manufacturing dyestuffs. As a basic producer of 
coal chemicals, including the important intermediates 
from which a great many dyes are made, we're in 
a position to closely control and maintain the high 
quality and purity of Pittsburgh Dyestuffs from coal 
to the finished colors. 

This unique basic position—which offers definite 
advantages to buyers of Pittsburgh agricultural chem- 
icals, plasticizers, protective coatings, and the prod- 
ucts of our other integrated divisions—will soon be 
helping the nation’s textile industry to produce tomor- 
row’s brighter and better materials. 















The Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co. 
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hat is there to the idea that scholar- 
ships might soon be offered to non- 
veterans who cannot afford to go 
to college? 
president Truman has suggested a plan 
that kind to Congress. He wants Con- 
ges to set up a fund for scholarships 
jut would go to exceptional youths who 
ick means of paying for college educa- 
jon, Also in Congress is a bill to provide 
gillions to help train nurses, now in short 
upply. The idea of federal help to med- 
ial and dental students, for which there 
ys long been much support, is included 
athe proposed legislation to aid student 
wurses. 


s something going to be done this 
| year? 

that is highly improbable. Congress is 
ging home soon. If it comes back, it 
vil have other things to do. Much will 
pend upon the election and whether 
«not the public wants the Government 
enter more fields. Right now the new 
jan for scholarships is in the shape of 
poposals, and not in the form that is 
war approval. It may be a long time be- 
fre federal scholarships are offered to 
nonveterans. 


Then why any interest now? 

The reason is that the trend is toward 
federal help for youths seeking an edu- 
ation. The GI Bill of Rights is being 
atended. That takes care of veterans of 
the Korean conflict and will run for 
wme time. Congress may wait until the 
(Il school benefits are tending to run out 
kefore voting the broad new plan. Pres- 
ses are there, however. It is unli!:ely 
that all aids will suddenly end and leave 
the colleges to face heavy reductions in 
student enrollment. 


What is the plan that President Tru- 
man offers, in detail? 

his plan, as outlined by Federal Security 
Administrator Oscar Ewing, proposes 
lelp for needy young men and women 
ingetting four years of college education. 
both a cash scholarship grant and loans 
would be made available to many whose 
work in high school showed promise. Up 
060,000 freshmen would be helped each 
ear, making a possible total of 240,000 
that could be in college at one time. 


How much would they get? 

The maximum cash grant would be 
00 a year, or $3,200 for the four-year 
tied. Each applicant would be 
“reened as to financial need. Loans 
‘uld run up to $600 a year, or $2,400 
ifour years. Thus, the maximum assist- 
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ABOUT PLANS TO AID STUDENTS 





Emphasis on Ability, Need 


@ Many nonveterans could get free 
education under plan_ before 
Congress. 


@ Help is proposed for good stu- 
dents who can’t pay way through 
college. 


@ Emphasis would be on ability 
and financial need. 











ance that a student could get during his 
four-year college course would be 
$5,600. 


How would the loans be handled? 
Individual colleges would handle the 
loans, with Government backing. A col- 
lege could get a bank or other lending 
institution to put up the actual money. 
The Government would take 80 per 
cent of any loss. The student would pay 
interest at about 4 per cent. He would 
have four years after leaving college to 
start repaying the loan and then an addi- 
tional six years to finish installment pay- 
ments, 


Who would select scholarship win- 
ners? 

Actual selection would be made by a 
State scholarship commission. It would 
make the final decision within rules 
and standards laid down by the Federal 
Government, based upon ability and 
need of the applicant. 


Could part-time students apply? 

No. The awards would go only to grad- 
uates of high schools or comparable 
schools who planned to take full-time 
courses in college. 


Would veterans be eligible? 

Not if they were eligible for schooling 
under the GI Bill. That pays more, and 
a veteran would use it. 


Could a student select his own school? 
Yes. He could go to any ‘college that 
would admit him. He might even go to a 
foreign college if approved by the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education. 


How much would the program cost? 
Under the present proposal, the plan 
would cost 32 million dollars the first 
year of operation. That would increase 
each year, until the cost would reach a 
total of 128 million a year, with four 
groups of scholarship students, freshman 
through senior class, in college. 
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Summertime New York! 
Get set for the best vacation of them 
all...a visit to summertime New 
York! Big league baseball... hit 
shows... Fifth Avenue shopping... 
fabulous sightseeing...do the town and 
then relax at ease amid the incompa- 
rable comfort and thoughtful service 
of The Biltmore. Ask your Travel 
Agent today to reserve your accommo- 
dations at New York’s favorite hotel — 


The 
Biltmore 


Madison Avenue at 43rd Street 
New York 17 
Elevator to Grand Central Terminal 
Block from Airlines Terminal 
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DO STRIKES PAY OFF? 


4 Billions Lost in Idle Time Since V-J Day 


Strikes seldom put extra money 
in workers’ pockets. That's one 
of the things steelworkers have 
learned since World War Il. 

Strike of 1946 brought them 
3% cents. Pensions came after 
strike of 1949. Now, union takes 
what it could have had earlier. 

It's in nonwage issues that 
strikes have been more profit- 
able. But the cost in wage losses 
since 1946 has been high. 


Steelworkers, looking back on four 
weeks without pay, are beginning to 
ask whether the strike was worth it. 
What they find in the arithmetic of 
the situation is this: 

After a week of striking, and per- 
haps without a strike at all, they could 
could have had a wage increase of 16 
cents an hour. That was the offer made 
by the steel companies on June 9, one 
week after the Supreme Court had up- 
set President Truman’s seizure of the 
mills and one week after the strike had 
started. 

Additional benefits offered the work- 
ers would have brought company costs 
to around 25 cents an hour. 


AT MURRAY‘’S WORD . 


After four weeks of striking, the 
Steelworkers Union was willing to ac- 
cept the companies’ wage offer, but was 
holding out for the “union shop,” an 
issue unrelated to wages. No gain in 
wages had resulted from the strike itself. 

With these figures before them, Steel- 
workers took another look at the recom- 
mendations made by the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board for settling the dispute. They 
found, by using their pencils, that this 
situation prevailed: 


. . STEEL MILLS ARE HUSHED 
for workers are sometimes intangible 


Wage Board recommendations on 
a pay rise added up to 17% cents, com- 
pared with the steel companies’ offer of 
16 cents. But the Wage Board increases 
were to be paid in three installments; 
12% cents, retroactive to Jan. 1, 1952; 
another 2% cents on July 1, 1952, 
and 2% cents more on Jan. 1, 1953. 
Spread over 18 months, the Wage Board's 
figure totaled 14 cents more than the 16 
cents offered by the steel companies. 

So, by striking, the union could have 
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jad at most only 1% cents more by next 
January than the companies offered. It 
they had got the 1% cents after a four 
weeks’ strike, the men would have had to 
york 14 months to show any net gain in 
their pay envelopes. That assumes they 
yere Without pay for four weeks, which 
they were. 

All of this raises the question: Do 
trikes, in the long run, put more money 
iy the pockets of workers? 

Wage gains resulting from. strikes 
gully are small. It is not easy to 
masure the effect on employers of a 
dike threat, which is always present 
yhen a strong union is the bargaining 

t for workers. Yet. when wages 
pst through strikes are measured against 
jereases gained by striking, workers 
ten end up in the red for the year. 
The chart on page 64 shows that strikes 
lave cost workers $4,420,000,000 — in 
wages and §=350,000,000 man-days of 
illeness since the Second World War. 

Steel, in the vears since World War 
ll, offers a practical example of what 
workers gain or lose in pay by striking. 

Wages have been the major factor 
inonly one of three hig steel strikes since 
the war. That was in 1946. Pensions 
were the issue of the strike of 1949, and 
the “union shop” has been the principal 
delay to settlement in 1952. 

In 1946, after striking, the steel union 
won an increase of 18! cents an hour. 
Itcould have had 15 cents without strik- 
ing. The strike netted 34 cents. 

Since the strike of 1946, the basic 
seel industry has employed an average 
of 600,000 workers. Their weekly earn- 
ings, as a result of the 3!%-cent raise—the 
oly increase gained by striking in that 
period—have risen about 340 million dol- 
las, This is based on 195.6 million weeks 
tt work between the 1946 and 1952 

(Continued on page 66) 
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STEELWORKER’S ‘DAY OFF‘ 
. . Stretched into weeks 
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The SLOWER DOWNER ‘that 
speeds up America’s freight 


e@lt’s called a car retarder — but 
actually it keeps freight moving 
faster through scores of big rail- 
road yards, where incoming cars 
are switched and made up into 
trains headed for many different 
destinations. 


In these vards, cars are shoved 


over the “hump” and roll down- 


hill by gravity into the network of 
tracks on which new trains are 
made up. The cars are carefully 
controlled and accurately directed 
by a man in a tower overlooking 
the yard. By remote control, he 


operates the retarders, which press 


against the edges of the wheels to 
govern downhill speed of cars, and 
the switches, which turn each car 
into its proper track. 

Thus trains get made up more 
quickly, freight rolls on its way 
sooner, and vou and the rest of the 
nation get better service. 

This is just one more example of 
how railroads use the appliances 
and methods of modern research 
in performing their big and essen- 
tial job of meeting America’s trans- 
portation needs with efficiency, 


economy and dispatch. 


Association oF AMERICAN Raitroans 


av (a) 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


You'll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC, 











MOSINEE Forest Fibres 


help improve transportation 


@ Proper “curing” of concrete, for 
maximum durability, was formerly 
a major road-building problem. 
MOSINEE fibres helped solve it. 
Waterproof, reinforced “road blan- 
kets”, made of tough MOSINEE, 
laid over fresh concrete, assure 
proper curing. Thus, MOSINEE 


helps improve transportation! 


Many industries bring difficult 
problems to MOSINEE. Creation 
of chemically treated fibres for spe- 
cific end-uses, is a major part of 
MOSINEE service to industry. Your 
product, processing or packaging 
problems, seen through the eyes of 
MOSINEE Research Laboratories, 
might also be solved here, where 
scientific controls frequently pro- 
vide profitable answers. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 


MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


See ¢ 
os 8, cS 
Wi 


makes fibres work 
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Union leaders claim wages would be much lowe 
if it were not for strikes and threats of strikes... 


strikes. But, during that same _ period, 
453 million dollars in wages have been 
lost by steelworkers in three industry- 
wide strikes. Wage losses through strik- 
ing, thus, are shown to have exceeded 
gains by 113 million. 

Other gains from strikes are not 
so easy to measure. Yet, in 1949, the 
Steelworkers won pension benefits after 
a strike. These benefits cost employers 
around 11 cents an hour, but none of 
this money shows up in pay envelopes. 
Workers often are willing to strike over 
issues that put no money in their pockets 
at the moment. 

Union leaders insist that strikes do 
pay over the long pull. They contend 
that wage levels would be far below 
what they are today if workers had 
not been willing to go without pay en- 
velopes for long periods to win what 
looked at the time like only small gains, 
or no gain at all. In their view, there is 
no way to measure how low wages 
might be if unions did not strike or 
threaten to strike, but they are sure 
wages would be much lower than they 
are. 

Money losses from strikes have 
been huge since World War II, as the 
chart shows: 

Metalworkers have lost 869 mil- 
lion dollars in wages and 71 million 
man-days of work. This includes workers 
in basic steel. 

Soft-coal strikes have cost about 
62 million man-days and 874 million 
dollars in workers’ pay. This assumes 


that miners would have been employed 































THERE 


steadily during the strike periods, Byt 
miners often are laid off for other ye. 
sons, such as coal surpluses. 

In autos, strikes have brought 34 
million man-days of idleness and wage 
losses of 460 million dollars since the 
war. As in steel, most of the wage in. 
creases won during that period haye 
come through bargaining, rather than 
strikes. 

Transportation and public utilities 
have had their share of strikes, too, 
These have cost them 361 million dol- 
lars in wages and 33 million man-days of 
work. 

Machisery workers, in electrical 
and other machine-making _ industries, 
have lost a total of 573 million dollars in 
wages and 48 million man-days. 

These are the big groups whiere strikes 
have occurred. Among them, they ac- 
count for 70 per cent of direct strike 
losses compiled by the Government's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Wage Trend Up, 
But Rise Is Small 


While steel] gets the headlines, wages 
in other industries are continuing to go 
up. But in most contracts signed since 
the first of the year, the rise has held 
within a range of 4 through 9 cents an 
hour. 

A reversal of this trend, however, is 
showing up in the New England textile 
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dustry, where sales have slumped in 
went months. Here, for the first time 
a number of years, a big union has 
yeed to a wage cut. There is no sign, 
hough, that wage cutting is to spread to 
gher industries. 

The latest wage survey of the Bureau 
{National Affairs shows what has hap- 
ned in the first six months of 1952. 

Contracts studied number 1,750. Of 
hese, 1,634 call for wage increases and 
6 for no wage increases. Textiles, 
yhere wages were reduced, are included 
athe latter figure. 

Raises of 1 through 3 cents were 
ganted in 96 cases. 
four through 6 cents was the range 
i 430 contracts. This was the most 
popular range. 

Seven through 9 cents was given in 
9 agreements. 

Ten through 12 cents was agreed 
mon by unions and employers in 399 
eases. 

Thirteen through 15-cent 
yere written into 176 agreements. 
Sixteen through 18 cents was the 
gread in 67 contracts. 

Nineteen cents and over was granted 
fi 108 of the 1,634 agreements. 

Wages were not the only issue in 
many of the disputes included in the 
tudy, and unions frequently obtained 
wher benefits. These benefits consisted 
i health and welfare plans, premium 
py for different shifts and types of 
vork, holiday pay, ete. 

Recent agreements in a few of the 
ger industries provide a clue to wage 
tends in those industries. 

In paper, Pacific Coast manufactur- 
as settled with AFL’s paper and pulp 
mion for a general increase of 4% cents 
a hour. The agreement also sets up a 
ntributory health and welfare pro- 
gam. Affected by the agreement are 
1,000 workers in 36 plants. 

In steel, two companies whose 
workers are not affiliated with the ClO 
ganted production workers increases 
hatadded up to about 25 cents an hour. 

companies are Weirton Steel, at 
Weirton, W. Va., and Armco Steel, at 
Middletown, Ohio. Workers in both 
wmpanies are members of independent 
lnions. 
In electrical manufacturing, another 

ndent union signed with West- 
ighouse Electric Corp. for increases 
#$1.72 to $4.35 a month for 13,000 
workers, The company still has not 
voked out an agreement with the CIO 
fletrical Workers Union, which repre- 
“its a majority of its production em- 

es. PF 
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To Your Friends ... WITHOUT CHARGE 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Please send free a current copy 
with my compliments to the persons listed 
C If possible send the July 4, 1952 issue. 
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Nearly all subscribers to 
this magazine buy volun- 
tarily. No salesmen call on 
them. They send in their 


checks regularly. 


This point has real signifi- 
eance for advertisers be- 
cause they know that such 
highly voluntary subscrip- 
tion methods mean inter- 


ested readers. 


U.S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN get information from the 
U.S. Patent Office about 40 addi- 
tional patents of the Atomic Energy 
Commission that are being made avail- 
able for public use. The Patent Office 
is listing the patents in its official regis- 
ter. This makes a total of 459 patents 
on which AEC is granting licenses on a 
nonexclusive, royalty-free basis. 


* * % 


YOU CAN, as operator of a scien- 

tific or technical laboratory, prob- 
ably find it easier to obtain needed 
materials and supplies. Laboratories do- 
ing defense work are given special treat- 
ment by the National Production Author- 
ity in obtaining materials on a preferred 
basis. For others, some restrictions on 
getting supplies are eased. 


YOU CAN use more aluminum 

and copper than heretofore in 
building a home or industrial structure. 
These restrictions are relaxed by NPA. 
Manufacturers also are authorized to al- 
lot themselves larger amounts of the two 
metals. No change is made in the amount 
of steel that may be obtained by self- 
authorization. 


YOU CAN take an income tax de- 

duction, as a business expense, for 
your payments under an agreement leas- 
ing a taxicab business with an option to 
buy. In overruling the U.S. Tax Court, 
a circuit court of appeals holds that such 
payments, over a 10-month period, are 
deductible as rent and are not capital in- 
vestments. 


* * * 


YOU CAN disregard price ceilings 

on sales of foreign copper. The 
Office of Price Stabilization drops all 
ceilings for imported copper and copper 
refined from foreign ores and concen- 
trates. 


* * * 


YOU CAN express your views to the 

Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion about its proposal to change its 
rules in regard to holdings and trading 
by “insiders” in securities of companies 
registered on a national securities ex- 
change. “Insiders” are officers, directors 
and owners of 10 per cent or more of a 


company. SEC wants to clarify the rules 
on reporting requirements for their trans. 
actions. 


* % * 


YOU CAN, as a wholesale groce; 
who provides special labels for food 
products bought from processors, add 
cost of labels to your price ccilings, This 
procedure is authorized by OPS. 


YOU CANNOT, as a store owner 

who has a rule against soliciting 
union membership on the selling floor, 
deny union spokesmen a chance to reph 
to your antiunion speech to assembled 
employes. A circuit court of appeals 
finds that an employer violated the 
Taft-Hartley. Act by refusing a union 
such an opportunity during a pre-elec- 
tion campaign. 


* * & 


YOU CANNOT expect to be allowed 

an income tax deduction for the 
living expenses of your foster chil- 
dren whom you take care of in retum 
for work that they do for you. The Tax 
Court tells one taxpayer that he may not 
deduct as business expenses the cost ol 
food and clothing for four orphans 
whom he provided for as members of his 
family in return for work on his farm, 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a lawyer, hope 

for an income tax deduction for the 
cost of attending a lecture series on 
law subjects. The Tax Court turns down 
the claim of an attorney for a business- 
expense deduction for his expenditures 
in attending lectures on taxation. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT export certain tin- 

plate products in the third quarter 
unless you apply for a license by July 16. 
This new application deadline is estab- 
lished by the Office of International 
Trade for secondary tin-plate products. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT employ boys and 
girls under 18 years of age to oper- 
ate most types of power-driven ma- 
chines in your bakery plant if you are 
subject to the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
This age limit is established by the Sec- 
retary of Labor, effective July 21. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and _ rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & Wont) 
Report, on written request, wi refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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16% to 59% more ABC circulation 
per advertising dollar! 
Number of reader families per 
dollar based on ABC circulation, 


A black and white page rates. 
5 E | a 
o NK N N 
N Nn N N 


American Coliier's Sat.Eve. Look Life Time 
Magazine Post 





IT'S TRUE—The American Magazine now gives advertisers 
more reader families per advertising dollar than any of 
these other leading magazines—16% more than the next 
highest value, 59% more than the lowest! 




















The Fanity Service Magazine 


Welcome Stranger 


YES, WELCOME to Hometown America... not “big town” 
or “small town” but every friendly town and neighborhood 
where local merchants know their customers personally. 

Here in these substantial Hometown communities, the 
wholesome, helpful editorial character of The American 
Magazine has won the approval and confidence of more 
than 2,500,000 receptive families. 

And, because it holds no appeal for the shiftless, The 
American offers advertisers a self-selected audience of 
responsible, larger families with incomes 38% above the 
U. S. average. 

Yet this premium audience actually costs less. Actual 
analysis shows the low American rate delivers more families 
per advertising dollar than any of the other respected 
family magazines shown in the adjoining chart. 

As sales and advertising costs climb, it is just good 
business to study The American Magazine, because it lives 
longer—a month at least, because it means more—to its 
Hometown readers, and because it costs less— 
no matter how you figure it. Challenge us. We 
can prove it. 


merican 


MAGAZINE. ~ 


for Hometown America 
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The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, New York + Publishers of the American Magazine, Collier's and Woman's Home Companion 























Furnace “J”, the seventh blast furnace at Lacka- 
wanna Plant, is over 105 feet high. Its construc- 
tion took 6500 tons of steel plates, shapes and 
castings. A turbo-blower supplies the 100,000 
cubic feet of air per minute needed for the blast. 


Furnace 





Twenty-four hours after lighting-off, the first pig 
iron was tapped from the new furnace. The 
golden stream of molten iron flows through a 
channel in the floor (foreground) and pours into 
large tank-like cars below, called “hot-metal’’ 
cars, that haul it to the steelmaking furnaces. 








re aw, 


Furnace ‘’J’’ was lighted-off by Jule Wunsch, secretary to Plant General Manager Edmund F. Martin, 


J Is Lighted-Off 


The towering blast furnaces that proc- 
ess iron ore into pig iron symbolize 
the giant scale of steelmaking equip- 
ment and operations. Lighting-off a 
new blast furnace can be as impres- 
sive an event as launching a ship. But 
instead of the traditional bottle of 
champagne, the sponsor uses a blaz- 
ing torch to start the big unit off on its 
career. 

The torch sets fire to kindling wood 
at the bottom of the furnace. The 
burning wood ignites the coke that 
fills the lower part of the vast interior. 
The intense heat of the burning coke 
begins to melt the layers of iron ore 


and limestone that are piled above 


BETHLEHEM 


the coke, filling the remainder of the 
furnace. In about 24 hours the first 
iron is ready to be tapped. 

Early this spring a new blast fur- 
nace, part of Bethlehem Steel’s expan- 
sion program, was started up at our 
Lackawanna Plant, near Buffalo. The 
new furnace is known to men at the 
Its 29-foot- 


diameter interior makes it one of the 


plant as Furnace “J”. 


largest in the world. 

Bethlehem engineers expect this 
furnace to produce 600,000 tons of pig 
iron a year, perhaps more. The molten 
iron it produces is hauled away in 
“hot-metal” cars to open-hearth fur- 


naces where it is refined into steel. 


STEEL 








Writ 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Wage-price controls are not needed at this time to check inflation. 

Scrapping or controls would have little, if any, inflationary effect. 

Control machinery, if kept, should be in stand-by, skeleton form. 

These are the’ prevailing views of experts who recently examined the need 
for continued direct controls over wages and prices. They were called together 
by the National Industrial Conierence Board, a business research organization. 











The technical experts thus confirm the reluctance of Congress to continue 
the Government's control network. Four of the 10 panel members, furthermore, 
have had personal experience in Government attempts to stabilize prices. 


To give you come of these views in capsule form: 

"Those who plump for a general extension of controls seem to me to carry a 
rather heavy burden of proof."--Edwin B. George, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 

"I think if we dropped all controls over prices and wages at this-time, 
there would be relatively little change in either the level of prices or of 
wages..."--Jules Backman, New York University. 

"In a nutshell, fiscal and monetary measures must be the regular mainstays 
of a stabilization program throughout a defense period."--Donald H. Wallace, 
Princeton University, formerly of the Office of Price Administration. 

"The case for the general removal of controls now is very persuasive.” 
--Richard Heflebower, Northwestern University, also a former OPA official. 

"I think the burden of proo! is definitely on those who want to prolong 
the controls."=--A. D. H. Kaplan, The Brookinss Institution. 

"We ought not to control inflation over a long period exclusively or even 
largely by direct measures."--Girdner Ackley, Office of Price Stabilization. 

"Direct controls have definitely served a very unstabilizing purpose since 
the ‘lull in inflation’ began."--Martin R. Gainsburgh, N.I.C.B. 























In general, the economists agreed that price ceilings are unworkable when 
wage controls are flexible. Those who favored extending controls supported the 
extension chiefly as insurance, to have machinery ready in case a surge of price 
inflation occurred again. Others on the panel were Solomon Fabricant, National 
Bureau of Economic Research; Rufus S. Tucker, General Motors Corp., and 
G. Griffith Johnson, Motion Picture Association of America. 


Controls actually are rather meaningless at the present time. 

Materials are becoming more abundant. That goes for copper and aluminum 
as well as other materials. Steel has become scarcer because of the strike. 

Commodity prices, in general, are weak. Lead and zinc are down in price. 
Wheat and other grains are near or below Support levels. 

Present circumstances indicate that price ceilings are not needed and will 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) ’ 


not be needed in the future. Control over material distribution also seems to 
be less necessary. When steel supply is rebuilt, controls are likely to relax. 


Business activity is going to stay low in the weeks immediately ahead. 

Steel strike has slowed operations in metal-using industries. Plants 
that make everything from door hinges to jet engines are short of steel. 

Worker vacations will be widespread in July. Vacations are more general 
this year than in the past. That will reflect in production figures. 

This development will tend further to dampen any inflationary influences 
that may exist. Industrial purchasing agents still take a gloomy view of the 
immediate future. They are buying for a short range and fear that depressing 
effects of current steel shortages may extend beyond September. 











There isn't much reason to fear any prolonged downturn in business volume, 
however. Nearly all signs point to an upturn for the remainder of the year, 
after steel mills resume activity. Rising demand is expected both for defense 
goods and for civilian products after the summer dip is past. 


Business volume actually was rising before the steel industry shutdown. 
National output continued to rise in the April-June period, with defense 
production accounting for the bulk of the increase. 
Private investment in plant and equipment and in construction held high. 
Consumer spending, although below the peak reached in the early months 
of 1951, continued high in dollar volume and showed signs of increasing. 
Personal income, after taxes, continued steady at a high level. 
New factory orders continued to match deliveries, holding backlogs high. 
These trends are noted by the Commerce Department. There is not a sign of 
serious weakness in any segment of the economy. Government officials, in fact, 
are generally agreed that high-level business activity is assured for the 
remainder of this year, and for early 1953, at least. 

















Retail trade is showing an increase. Sales have hit a high for the year. 

Sales slump that occurred from February to March was made up in April and 
May, after making allowances for seasonal trends in trade. 

Sales gains in May were largest in durable-goods stores, with automobile 
dealers, jewelry stores and furniture stores leading the advance. Sales volume 
in nondurable-goods stores gained only moderately over April. 

Total sales in both durable and nondurable stores topped May sales in 1951 
by about 6 per cent, according to official measurements. 











Weather conditions continue favorable for farm crops in most areas. 

Main corn belt reports the crop in very good condition, benefited by the 
hot weather. In the South, however, the corn needs soaking rain. 

Cotton crop shows good development, with less than usual insect damage. 

Wheat harvest, now under way, promises to bring in a bumper crop. 

Drought is damaging grains in northern Minnesota, North Dakota, parts of 
South Dakota, eastern Montana and much of Wyoming. 














Charitable contributions amounting to 20 per cent of your income will be 
allowed as a tax deduction. Congress has raised the limit from 15 per cent. 
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Lf youre using high-priced 
quenching oils 


YOU'RE PROBABLY 





Verified reports from a great many heat- 
treating plants prove conclusively that 
they have saved money by switching 
from an expensive quenching oil to a 
Sun Quenching Oil. In every instance 
these plants have maintained—or sur- 
passed—their standards of quality 


WASTING MONEY! 


through the use of Sun’s specially 
refined naphthenic quenching oils. 
These are facts—not idle boasts. If 
you would like to see field reports giv- 
ing the details of these plants’ quench- 
ing operations, and the benefits they 
obtain, fill in the coupon below. 


Sun Quenching Oils can handle 
95 percent of all quenching jobs 


] They cost less. You save on the purchase price. 


2 They have low drag-out. When heated they 
thin out more than paraffinic oils, draining off parts 
more rapidly. You reduce your operating costs. 


3 They keep systems clean. Because of their nat- 
ural detergency, the tank and system stay clean. 
Coolers keep operating at peak efficiency. 


4 They have long life. Sun Quenching Oils do not 
thicken up in service, and under normal operating 
conditions, they need never be replaced. 


5 They assure a uniform rate of cooling. These 
oils have excellent metal-wetting characteristics. They 
do not lose quenching speed after extended use. 


SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


SUN OIL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. e SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL 


Dept. US-7 
SUN OIL COMPANY, Phila. 3, Pa. 


Perhaps I am paying too much for quenching 
oil. [J I’d like a Sun Representative to show me 
field reports of other companies’ experience with 
Sun Quenching Oils. [] Please send me the 
informative booklet “Sun Quenching Oils.” 


Name 





Title 





Company 
Address 








City Zone 
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TAXES TURN VALUES TOPSY-TURVY 


Extravagance, Debt and Inertia Rewarded 


Tax laws, it now develops, are 
producing some queer results. 

People and companies go in 
debt, spend lavishly, depart from 
accepted business practices. 

That's disclosed by studies 
looking to tax changes in 1953. 


The strange and unexpected things 
that high taxes cause people to do in 
managing their business affairs are 
coming in for new attention. 

Taxpayers, in the U.S., are shown by 
official studies to be going to all kinds of 
lengths to lessen the tax burden, even 
to the extent of forsaking business 
practices that always have been accepted 
as sound. 

These findings are to have a bearing 
on coming tax changes, expected to be 
voted in 1953. Many authorities will ar- 
gue at that time that, if good business 
methods are to survive in this country, 
taxes must come down. 


SOME BUY EXCESS EQUIPMENT... 
74 


TAXPAYERS: They'll indulge in 
strange business practices to cut 
their taxes. (See examples below) 


What’s going on now is cited x 
proof that present tax rates encourage 
debt, discourage thrift, reward extrayy. 
gance, promote inefficiency, penalize sy. 
cess. 

To give you an example: A corpon. 
tion can reduce its excess-profits tax } 
borrowing money, and thus. increasing 
its capital, A smart businessman cay 
figure it out so that the tax saving more 
than offsets the interest cost. Interest js 
deducted from profits for tax purposes 
anyway. So he can make money for his 
company by borrowing. 

Or take a high-income man who owns 
a farm. He mortgages the property, and 
uses the money for speculation. The 
money comes cheap, as the interest cay 
be deducted from taxable income, And 
if he sells the speculative property at a 
profit, he is taxed at the low rate apply. 
ing to capital gains. 

There was a_ time when_ people 
thought it good business to get out of 
debt. Nowadays, the 5 per cent a ma 
pays in interest on a mortgage might be 

(Continued on page 76) 


Black Star, General Motors Corp., Shell Oil Co, 


. . . BY TAKING LONG VACATIONS 


-Ford, Standard Oil Co, (N.J.), DuPont 


. . OR OVERPAY EMPLOYES 
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Was ita 


Pals e Alarm ? 


No! ... Automatic sprinklers and “Your Unseen Friend” 


just didn’t give the blaze a chance to get going! 


wii, ECONDS after the alarm, the 
Eo aD; big pumper was underway. 
YW YY With its whistle wailing, it 
basil roared through the town. 
Got to the fire in a record three 
minutes flat. But even so... the 
blaze was out on arrival. 


A false alarm? No! Automatic 
sprinklers simply got there first. 
Sprinklers “sprung” by ‘Your 
Unseen Friend,” Nickel! 

Automatic sprinklers, you see, are 
only as responsive as their fusible or 
spring elements. 

If these elements soften or sag 


under exposure to the temperatures 


found in such places as boiler rooms, 
there’s danger the sprinkler won’t 
work when fire breaks out. 


If they can’t withstand rust and 


corrosion under the severest atmos- 
pheric and chemical conditions, 
there’s danger they may spring the 
sprinkler needlessly. 


And so... 7 


So, to combat these twin dangers, 
fusible or spring elements are often 
made of Monel or other special 
Nickel alloys. That way lies all the 
strength, all the heat and corrosion 
resistance needed to make sprinklers 
the quick-acting, dependable auto- 
matic firemen they are today. 


Come fire or flood...come peace or 
war... Nickel is always “up front.” 
You seldom see it, of course, because 
it’s usually intermixed with other 
metals to add strength, heat resist- 
ance or other special properties. 


That’s why Nickel is called “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 

For the inquiring mind: Where does 
Nickel come from—who made this 
friendly metal useful, valuable? How 
is it possible to raise tons of ore 
thousands of feet and produce 
Nickel for your ever-expanding 
world of wonders? 

This romance of men, mines, and 
machines, of developing resources, 
isin your free copy of “The Romance 
of Nickel.” Write, The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., Dept. 799a, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 


© 1952, T.1.N. Co. 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of any offer to buy ee 
securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 





Urge is to spend, when} ..$ 
500,000 Shares Treasury pays part of bill, |are | 


the equivalent of only 1 or 2 per cent Mat, t 
. " q ’ 

Blockson Chemical Company after taxes. The Government, in effect. the he 
pays the difference. The question j,f)jd fol 

whether it’s better to pay off debt of Ac 
find a more profitable use for spare Mobb 
cash. Other 
Here’s another case: A_ corporation Jepen 
needs money to expand. If it sells stock, 
Price $29.00 Per Share the dividends to stockholders cannot be § ws 2 
deducted for tax purposes. But it can ff Gro 
sell bonds and deduct the interest, $0 senali 
the choice is bonds, even though the fis bas 


‘company’s debt may be heavy already : 
A copy of the Prospectus may be obtained within any State from such of the c . ' An} de tm Ay be he AV) ulre ady. d base 
Underwriters as may regularly distribute the Prospectus within such State. The deduction becomes all-impor. A I 


Common Stock 
(Par Value $7.50 per share) 


tant. The tax rate on “excess profits” js may b 
82 per cent. Thus, if the company does fing c¢ 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. caly, I souks war af cack dota at a 

The First Boston Corporation Blyth & Co., Inc. Eastman, Dillon & Co. a oe cae oO ne wi 
Glore, Forgan & Co. Herriman Rigley & Co. Lazard Fréres & Co. se ne aie tr hee A vt 
Lehman Brothers Smith, Barney &Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation aE tho anions ae b. - 
Unio Seite Cerra Wht, Wel & Co he ge aie 

June 27, 1952. set up big expense accounts for execu-f again 














tives. Some buy new equipment before egul: 
it is really needed, or expand beyond im-§ 00 « 
mediate requirements. The urge is tog Su 
| spend, since Government pays most offf wld s 
| Ma } 40CHL ? the bill anyway. profit 
CHUNG be Traditional ideas of getting ahead inj capit 

the world are coming into question. Bu 
A company president, earning $100,§ 1 as 
000 a year, is offered a job as head offfidea 


k ll-inf b h his larger competitor at $150,000. He is 4 
eep you well-informed about the tempted until he discovers that his acJ chun 


fast-moving news events of the tual increase, after taxes, will not bef W 
world by sending us your change $50,000, but $10,000. He concludes thatf point 
of address at least two weeks such a raise is not worth the trouble off befor 
prior to the time the change is to changing jobs and the responsibility off pact 
become effective. And please running a bigger company. He stays§ trust 
send your old address as well as where he is. mea 
the new address to which this use- A doctor takes the winter off and goes the | 
ful news magazine should be sent. to Florida, reasoning that he can saci-{ M 
Help us to serve you promptly. fice a fourth of the year’s fees without enter 


1 any great net loss, after taxes. too | 
U.S.News & World Report Then there is the case of a man whof een 
buys real estate as an investment. Three§ popt 
months later, he turns down a big profiff tum: 
on it because the tax would be at reguy. A 
lar income rates. He takes a chance OMf isn’t 


We NH) | " | D E id 1) holding the property six months, afte to s 


which any profit will be taxed at thef tion, 














Surely you do not want to miss 
even one copy of this up-to-the- 
minute-news magazine. Help us to 








TIME-SAVER 
FOR EXECUTIVES 
IN WASHINGTON 














These days, most business executives 
in Washington find that time is of 
the essence. That's why so many of 
them stay at the Carlton . . . only 
minutes from most Government of- 
fices. Just a few blocks from the 
White House, it is in the heart of 
the financial district and within easy 
walking distance of shops and 
theatres. Make your reservations 
today. 





| Circulation Department 
|435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 


Frank E. Weakly, President Payment low rate on long-term capital gains. advi 
THE % GUARANTEED A homeowner is transferred to another body 
ON YOUR city, and sells his home at a profit. Hl y 


SAVINGS ACCOUNT feels that he must hurry and buy anothetf and 


home, even though he prefers to live + mor 


by an Insured Savings and Loan Association on ° fi 
Dec. 31, 91252; Each ac account pe ermanently INSURED an apartment. There is no tax on prout nary 
SIXTEENTH STREET AT K, N.W. UP ‘TO "$10,000 by an Agency of United State ' t , 
‘ ovnmt. IMMEDIATE PLACEMENT or FUTURE COM- . 2 ”_ sec 10- : 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. MITMENT now being accepted. Established in 1925. from the old house if he uses the pr Tax 
Our Service is FREE. Ask for Confidential Report =210 ceeds to buy another in a year. not 


INSURED ASSOCIATIONS DIVIDEND BUREAU 


f onbalow Mune + " supports® or j 
ade deka Gadi te.” “ae a Ene A bachelor lives alone, but supp i 


his parents in another place. He finds hit 
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hen|... Some growing companies How t0 Look 


...fore penalized by taxes 


| chind the Seenes 
cent hat, to qualify for tax advantages given | ALT AS 


fect Hehe head of a family, he must move the 
mn ic Wold folks in with him. IN THE NATION'S MOST 
bt of A college boy must quit his summer DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRIAL AREA 
spare ficb before his earnings reach $600. 
Otherwise, his father will lose him as a 
ration ff dependent, which will mean more taxes. 
stock | Other queer effects of current tax 
ot be Fhws are coming to light. 
t can! Growing companies frequently are 
t. Sof penalized, because the excess-profits tax 
1 the fis based on the increase in earnings over 
ly. ff, base period in the late *40s. 
npor-f§ A big company with declining profits 
ts” is Imay be free from EPT. Its smaller, grow- 
does fing competitor gets stuck. 
alizes Large corporations are encouraged to 
juy out weaker competitors, especially if 
pend fithere is a record of recent losses to be in- 
t can#herited from the smaller firm. Losses can 
osts,”"Pbe carried forward as an offset to later 
arch, § profits. 
d fa-§ On the other side of the picture, big- 
oney J ger companies sometimes are tempted to 
ad it# break up into several smaller firms. Each 
nd tof would get a separate minimum credit 
xecu-f against EPT, as well as the preferential 
efore§ egular rate that applies to the first $25,- 
1 im-§ 000 of annual earnings. 
is tof Successful companies sometimes are 
st off old so that the owners can take all their | —— | 
profits out at one time. That way the Noy Hl i. 
d inf «apital-gains rate applies. pa) = — a aN 
Businessmen often take their children Lae & ) \y 
100,-f in as partners, not because they like the AO 
id off idea of a family partnership, but simply 
Je isf 0 divide the profits up into smaller 
; ac-{ chunks, with lower tax rates. 
t bef Wealthy people frequently make it a 
that point to give away much of their property 
le off before death, thus avoiding the full im- 
y olf pact of the estate tax. Or they set up 
stays trusts for the family, even though that 
means sacrificing effective control over 
goes the property. 
actif Many shrink from investing in any risk 
houtf enterprises, because they consider taxes 
too high to justify taking a chance. Tax- 
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If you do business in St. Louis, or con- We know who’s who and what’s hap- 
template doing business here, it is pening in St. Louis, and are always 
important that you know what lies _ ready to help our out-of-town customers 
behind the varied commercial activity in any way we can. It is a pleasure to 
of this industrial and marketing center. serve them. It will be a pleasure to 
You need the kind of information that serve you. 

will help you determine your future in 


whof exempt municipal bonds are highly this area. | jconge 
hreef popular, even though much better re- FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN ' i 
rofit{ tums might be available elsewhere. ST. LOUIS can provide you with this Bacitll 
eguy_ A boy coming out of college this year information. THE FIRST 
e of imt very likely to find anybody ready We are in daily contact with St. Louis’ IN ST.LOUIS 
aftef to set him up in business. The inclina- large businesses and industries. Our ’ | 
the tion, tax laws being what they are, is to directors hold key positions in many 

idvise graduates to go to work for some- of them. ‘ 


ther body else. 

Hd What people do in their business 
ther and personal affairs is being shaped, - i RST N AT { Oo N A L BAN K 
el} more and more, by the tax laws. Ordi- 

roh tary business methods are being upset. 


pt} Taxpayers find rewards in practices that, j LN | ST . L Oo U j sg 
wot long ago, were ruled out as wasteful 


= inefficient. That point is beginning to 
ind hit home in Congress. 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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This pump works 


A “‘flame-out”’ is a jet pilot’s Number One worry. Flame-out can occur when 
the pilot goes into a sudden dive, or turns the aircraft topsy-turvy . . . the fuel 
“falls” to the top of the tanks away from the single pumping element of 
conventional pumps, and the engine is starved. 


Thompson Double-End Fuel Booster Pumps are designed specifically to 
maintain uninterrupted fuel flow under pressure from the tank to the engine 
even when the aircraft is inverted or subjected to negative-gravity conditions. 


These pumps are now available in a range of sizes to handle fuel requirements 
up to 3000 gallons/hour flow. The elements at either end assure continuous 
pickup of fuel from either the bottom or the top of the tank sump. 


Pumps of this exclusive Thompson design are in regular service on current 
production aircraft. 


Technical data and information on Thompson Double-End Fuel Booster Pumps 
are contained in Bulletin AD-152. Write on your company letterhead to . 





ACCESSORIES DIVISION 


(Thompson Products, Inc. 


CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
YOU CAN COUNT ON THOMPSON FOR ENGINEERING LEADERSHIP 
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C Business Around the World 












WASHINGTON @ LONDON @ BAGHDAD ¢@ TEHERAN 








>> The free world has got to develop far greater quantities of raw materials 
than are now available. That's the conclusion presented in the long-awaited 
report of the President's Materials Policy Commission in Washington. 

By 1975, production of copper, lead, iron ore must double to meet demand. 





Zinc output will have to rise almost 100 per cent. Rubber, both natural and 
synthetic, must increase nearly 50 per cent. More tin will be needed, too. 
It's to be a big job, will require a co-ordinated materials policy. 





>> On balance, the U.S. for several years has been consuming more materials 
than have come from domestic mines, forests and farms. The U.S. has become a 
deficit country as far as materials are concerned. This trend will continue. 
Even now, the U.S. consumes about half the materials available in the free 
world. The U.S. is the major importer of most of them, especially the minerals. 
Therefore, Americans have a compelling interest in increasing supplies. 
Most of the new sources developed will be in foreign countries. 
The way things are now, the U.S. will have to be the major source of capi- 
tal, equipment, technology and management skills in opening up new supplies. 











>> The Materials Commission hopes that American companies and investors will 
do a big share of the job. Already direct private investments abroad exceed 
13.5 billion dollars. But there's much more to be done. 

Total investment in mining and smelting development abroad has averaged 
about 50 million dollars a year recently. Yet the Commission estimates that 
100 million a year will be needed for the next quarter century to fill the free 
world's needs for copper alone. Why naven't dollars been more venturesome? 














>> The Commission's report answers that question by cataloguing the many things 
plaguing American companies operating in foreign countries. They include these; 

Fear of expropriation is foremost. Oil companies met it in Mexico in 1938 
and in Iran last year. Tin companies apparently face it in Bolivia now. 





Taxation is often unfair, discriminatory. More tax benefits such as rapid 
amortization or postponement of taxes would stimulate American investment. 

Limitations on ownership also irk. In Mexico and French territories, for 
example, Americans can own only 49 per cent of a company's stock. 

Remittances of profits and dividends are too often uncertain owing to cur- 
rency difficulties (as in Brazil now). Also, Sometimes American firms are re- 
quired to use an unfavorable rate of exchange (Chile). That amounts to a tax. 

This is only a sampling of what Americans run into operating abroad. 

To overcome local prejudices, American companies abroad are using more for- 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


eigners in responsible jobs. They try to attract more foreign capital. They 
do much training and educating, develop better housing and sanitation. 


>> The U.S. Government is helping American companies overseas through invest- 
ment treaties dealing with such things as tax discrimination and expropriation, 

But private enterprises can't take on the whole job of developing huge new 
sources of raw materials, according to the Materials Commission. 

U.S. Government must continue to help out, where risks are great, with 
loans, long-term contracts, investment guarantees, commodity agreements, etc. 

Report of the Materials Commission delights the British, French, Portu- 
guese and Belgians. They see their colonial empires being developed mainly 
with American dollars. They see the end of the dollar problem, if much larger 
quantities of materials are bought by the U.S. But it all will take time. 

Phenomenal is the word for the increase in Iraq's oil production..... 

Iraq produced 39 per cent more oil in May than in April. Ina year's time 
crude-oil output is up more than 150 per cent. This isn't any small-time opera- 
tion. Already daily production is running nearly half as large as the huge oil 
flow in Saudi Arabia. What's been happening in Iraq is this: 

For years Iragi oil fields have been under wraps. Production was kept 
down because pipe lines to the Mediterranean couldn't carry more. 

Now a large new pipe line is opened. Production is really being unleashed. 

Two American oil companies own nearly a quarter of the Iraq oil operation. 





























>> Gains in oil production during the last year in Irag, Saudi Arabia and 

Kuwait have now more than made up for the virtual shutdown of Iranian fields. 
Between them, these three countries now produce 700,000 barrels a day more 

than a year ago. Iranian output, before the British pulled out, was 580,000. 
So, the Iranian gap is bridged by three neighbors. That's in crude oil. 
Abadan refinery is still missed. Especially its aviation-gas: capacity. 








>> Meanwhile, Iran muddles through despite the loss of oil revenues..... 

Iran for a year has been living on "fat." Now the fat is running thin. 

Oil revenues used to provide 30 per cent of the Iranian Government funds. 

Wages and other spending of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. put even more into 
the Iranian blood stream. How can Iran get along without this money? 

Premier Mohammed Mossadegh has borrowed part of the backing for the cur- 
rency, borrowed from the International Monetary Fund, borrowed from his own 
people through a bond issue. Now there's not much more to borrow. 

Government deficit is large. Pay rolls of the Army, Government workers, 
oil workers have to be met. One way to do it is by running the printing presses 
and making more money. That just puts off the day of reckoning. 

Imports have been cut sharply (but this reduces customs revenues). 

Stocks of essential goods were fairly large, now are drawn down. 

Most Iranians live off the land. Their needs are simple. They never saw 
most of the oil money. They don't miss it now that it's gone. They are the 
reason Iran has been able to stumble along for a full year without a blowup. 

Politicians, bureaucrats, Army, richer classes are the ones who cut into 
the oil money. They miss it. They are the reason Mossadegh's Government may 
































not last long. A calmer Government perhaps could reach some sort of understand- 
ing with the British. Feeling against Mossadegh is mounting. 
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With loans of over $652,725,000,* 
The First National Bank of Boston lends more 
money to business, industry and individuals 


IN BOSTON than all other Boston clearing house 


banks combined. 


eee One Bank Boston money 


° ° has always played a leading part in the 

1S outstandi ng siete of American mest 
from coast to coast. As the principal lending 
institution in America’s oldest financial center, 
The First National Bank of Boston is vigorously 
carrying on this tradition of leadership, by 
providing bank loans and 167 years of 
financial experience to business, industry 
and commerce throughout the nation. 


For your business banking needs 

you will find a connection with “The FIRST” 
convenient and profitable. 
*As of December 31, 1951 





“FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


x Founded i784 * 











LONDON 
PARIS 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





I BOSTON 
* ROME 





yo SYONEY 


BOMBAY 
HAVANA 


RIO DE JANEIRO 
SAO PAULO 
SANTOS 


BUENOS AIRES CAPETOWN 


* IN BOSTON... “The FIRST” is largest in deposits by more than a billion dollars x 


HEAD OFFICE: 67 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts + Represented in New York by First oF Boston INTERNATIONAL CorporaTIon, 2 Wall Street. 
Overseas Branches: NW ARGENTINA: Buenos Aires, Avellaneda and Rosario « IN BRAZIL: Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Santos ¢ IN CUBA: Havana, Santiago, 
Cienfuegos and Sancti Spiritus » IN EUROPE: Representative Office: 146 Leadenhall Street, London, E. C. 3, England. Correspondent banks throughout the world. 








LUS & MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity 





Demand for goods has picked up, 
with the steel strike cutting produc- 
tion, but ample supplies of most ci- 


vilian goods have held prices in 
check. 
Department-store sales for the first 


three weeks in June averaged above 
the May rate and were well above 
year ago. Except for last November, 
the rate is the best since February, 
1951, when the second wave of scare 
buying was still under way. 

Retail-store sales mounted to a rate of 
156 billions per year in May, 2 per 
cent above April and up 6 per cent 
from a year ago. Auto sales were up 
9 per cent from April, while home 
furnishings rose 6. Gains followed sus- 
pension of controls over installment 
credit on May 8. 

National-security spending of the Gov- 
ernment has expanded to a rate of 
over 55 billions per year in the second 
quarter, up 18 per cent from the first 
quarter. 

U.S. exports, including military equip- 
ment and supplies sent to other coun- 
tries, rose to a rate of 17.8 billions 
per year in May—a record rate, higher 
than in World War II. 

Construction activity held at a rate of 
33.1 billions per year in the second 
quarter, 5 per cent above the same pe- 
riod of 1951. 

The speed of spending from checking 
accounts has increased. Demand de- 
posits were turned over in May at the 
fastest rate in 11 months for banks 
outside of New York City, at the fast- 
est since August, 1950, for New York 
City institutions. 

Textile output is on the way up. In May 


a 





tion, rayon deliveries to textile mills 
and in production of wool cloth. Big- 
ger orders probably sped the improve- 
ment in June. 

The steel strike, nevertheless, has choked 
off industrial activity. The Federal 
Reserve index fell to about 202 in 

Steel opera- 


June from 214 in May. 








Source: BLS 6 1952, By U.S. News Pub. Corp 


tions were still down to 12 per cent of 
capacity in the week ended June 28, 
the fourth week of the strike. 

Layoffs, measured by new claims for 
unemployment compensation, are ris- 
ing as plants making metal products 
begin closing down. 

Freight carloadings ran 23 per cent be- 
low a year ago in the week ended 
June 21. Lower shipments of steel 
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factured goods 19 per cent below 
year ago. Ore loadings were down 4 
per cent. 

Auto output held at a good rate ip 4) 
week ended June 21, but big pro 
ducers were preparing to shut doy, 
plants early in July for lack of steel 

Appliance inventories of tnanufactury 
are big enough for shipments to QO O1 
for months, even if production stops 
Refrigerators on hand are equal 
four months’ shipments; electri 
ranges, 5; washing machines, 1,7, 

Commodity prices give no sign of start 
ing up at this time. As the top cha 
shows, sensitive Commodities and aver 
age wholesale _ prices 
slipping for months. 

The cost of living, though not falling 
has Hattened out. Rents and man 
services not under price control-suc 
as gas and electricity charges, a 
streetcar fares—have kept going w) 
That is helping to keep living cost 
up, though half the goods and service 
in the index have dropped below thei 
peaks. 

Wage increases in trade, transportation 
public utilities and service industrie 
are adding to the final cost of aud 
and services supplied to the consume 
even when prices of farmers an 
manufacturers come down. Since Janu 
ary, 1950, hourly wages have risen | 
per cent in wholesale trade, 15 pe 
cent for railway workers and 1) i 
retail trade. 

The steel loss, though not accompanie 
by rising commodity prices, has crea 
ed a backlog of demand to be filled i 
the future. Along with rising ordey 
for soft goods, it promises to lift pr 
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there were gains in cotton consump- products pulled loadings of manu- duction in coming months. 
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“Look what 
Lm reading! 


‘No kidding, Ed ... the EDITORIAL page! 


“You know me, Ed...I’m strictly a sports page 
guy. But when I was home in bed last week 
with that blasted head cold, I didn’t have 
much to do but read the paper. 


“So, with time to burn, I looked at everything 
but the recipes .. . which is Marge’s depart- 
ment, anyways. And, Ed, what I read in those 
editorials made me mad enough to forget I 
felt punk. 


* 

“One was about ‘Creeping Socialism’. It told 
what’s going on right under our noses... 
a lot of undercover work to turn us into a 
bunch of spineless dummies, instead of 
free citizens. 


“It warned how we could lose some or all of 
our Freedoms ... you know, free speech, 
press, vote and religion. And the right to 
work or live where we please. This editorial 
showed how other people abroad have let 
socialism, then communism, take over and 
make slaves out of them. And all the time 
these people thought all they had to do 
was let Government ‘take care of them’. And 
it sure did! 


“Since then, Ed, I’ve been reading all the 
editorials and articles ...in newspapers and 
magazines. Been learning to think, too. And 
to talk things over with my neighbors and 
the fellows we work with down at Republic 
. .. things like government ownership and 
wasteful spending that can bankrupt a whole 
nation and all its citizens. Yep, I've been 
learning to appreciate the Freedoms that we 
have and other people don’t. And best of all, 
yesterday I REGISTERED TO VOTE... and my 
wife did, too! That’s the BIGGEST American 
Freedom of ’em all, and like a dope I’ve been 
too careless to protect my own and my 
family’s interests with a ballot! 


“Funny, isn’t it? From a cold in the head, I got 
sense in the head.” 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Republic Building e« Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Republic BECAME strong ina strong and 
free America. Republic can REMAIN 
strong only in an America that remains 


strong and free... an America whose stores 
are laden with the many fine products of a 
free Textile Industry. And, through Textiles, Republic 
serves America. Long-wearing, comfortable dress and 
suit materials . . . gay prints .. . smart drapery and 
upholstery fabrics . . . all are spun, dyed and woven 
on machinery made of carbon, alloy and stainless 
steels . . . much of them from the mills of Republic. 
New, almost magical synthetic fibers are today devel- 
oped and produced with equipment largely made of 
stainless steels, notably Republic’s famed ENDURO. 
Thus steel does its part to help keep Americans com- 
fortably and smartly clothed the year round. 


* * * 


For a full color reprint of this advertisement, 
write Dept. F, Republic Steel, Cleveland 1, Ohio 















(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 





























































HE ISSUE of peace or war in the world during the next 
few years may be decided this summer. It may turn 

on the outcome of the American presidential election. 

For, in the coming campaign, the American people 
will make a decision that the world will interpret as, 
meaning either a whole-hearted cooperation with Eu- 
rope or the start of a policy of drawing away. It isn’t a 
question merely of degree or emphasis, but of basic 
direction—sincerity of purpose. 

The Western alliance is not resting today solely on 
dollars or armies. It is built on morale—the feeling that 
the United States is a partner who will not forsake its 
brethren. If that morale is punctured, if the United 
States does again what it did in the 1920’s, the disin- 
tegration of Europe will gradually but certainly follow. 
For Europe cannot stand alone, and the Communists 
will not be slow to take advantage of the deterioration 
of the Western partnership. 


Back in 1920 the Republican Party perpetrated 
a fraud on the American people that helped to bring 
on World War II. The candidate—Senator Warren 
Harding of Ohio—declared in his platform and re- 
peatedly in his campaign speeches that he favored 
American ratification of the League of Nations Cove- 
nant “with reservations.” 

Two sets of Republicans argued the case during the 
campaign. There were the pro-League Republicans un- 
der the leadership of such eminent men as Charles 
Evans Hughes, Herbert Hoover and Elihu Root, who 
in good faith signed a public statement assuring the 
people that a vote for Harding was a vote for the 
League and for cooperation with Europe. 

Another group, under the leadership of Senate Re- 
publicans who had been fighting the League, said the 
exact opposite. Two days after the election, President- 
elect Harding, addressing a victory gathering at Marion, 
Ohio, publicly repudiated the League altogether, either 
with or without reservations. 

From that moment on, the European alliance began 
to weaken. Three years later, in 1923, the German Re- 
public started to falter after an inflation panic that 
brought widespread economic distress. France grew 
weak, too, and Britain, her manpower decimated, was 
unable to achieve an economic balance. Presently dic- 
tatorships arose in Italy and Germany by exploiting 
economic distress and promising rehabilitation. Within 
a few years Central Europe was menacing the peace of 
the world. 

The picture has similar elements in it today. Dic- 
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tatorship is just around the corner in France and Italy, 
The economic situation in Britain is desperate. Ger. 
many is weak and divided and vulnerable to Commv- 
nist manipulation. 


What of American leadership in this crisis? 
Rival candidates for the Presidency are about to make 
foreign policy a major issue in the campaign. 

Inside the Republican Party is one faction which 
wants to turn its back on Europe and the rest of the 
world. 

Inside the Republican Party is a second faction 
which wants to be assertive in Asia even if it means 
larger military commitments but at the same time 
wants to do less to support military and economic pro- 
grams in Europe. 

Inside the Republican Party is a third faction which 
wants to follow a global policy that commits the 
United States to intelligent leadership in both Asia and 
Europe. 

The people of Europe are waiting nervously to see 
whether American leadership in the world is to be 
weakened by factiona! strife inside a major party that 
is supposed to win this autumn. 

What of the Democratic Party? Its policy in Asia is 
certainly subject to severe criticism, but, while it has 
made some serious mistakes in Europe, too, it can point 
to the fact that at least-an aggressor has not marched 
there. 

Will the Democratic Party recognize its obligation 
to correct the mistakes it has made in both Europe and 
Asia and give the American people as well as the peo- 
ples of the world a candidate who can assure us that 
foreign policy will not be partisanly operated here- 
after nor passively conducted when the need is for 4 
strong expression of American purposes and acts to 
follow out such purposes? 

Wars can be prevented. World War I and World Wart 
II each could have been prevented. This cannot be ac- 
complished, however, just a few months before hostili- 
ties begin. It’s what we do years before a challenging 
crisis comes that really counts. 

For if the United States turns even slightly backward, 
the free world will interpret this not so much as a mate- 
rial setback on economic aid alone, but as the reversal 
of a policy of steadfast cooperation. Communism would 
win its greatest victory among the parties in opposition 
to the governments of Britain, Germany, France and 
Italy the moment the United States showed the slightest 
sign of abandoning its moral obligation in Europe. 
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We'll keep 
your material 


moving 


. . . anything, from light - duty 
freight to power trucks for scheduled 
vertical-linkage in your materials 
handling system. 
We can offer you the economy of standard freight 
elevators for regular service. And special adaptations 


for the unusual. Plus uninterrupted operation. 


We deal in height. Moving material and men verti- 
cally. More than half of the world’s freight moves 
on Otis elevators. Our broad experience is available, 
without charge, to everyone. 

Otis is the only elevator manufacturer that designs 
and builds everything from pit to penthouse. Based 
on: Research that advances electronic operation ¢ 
Planning that gives better service with fewer eleva- 
tors * Engineering that turns tested theory into better 
elevatoring * Manufacturing that concentrates en- 
tirely on vertical transportation * Construction that 
brings elevator-trained men to your installation 
Service that’s available 24 hours a day in 263 cities. 

This background of elevator experience — 
unequalled anywhere—delivers the promise that 
forms the basis of every Otis contract: The world’s 


finest elevatoring. Otis Elevator Company, 


260 llth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


Better elevatoring 
is the business of 


Passenger Elevators * Freight Elevators 
Electric Dumbwaiters ¢ Escalators 





Maintenance * Modernization 
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Fis strength made all Americans strong 


THere ARE MANY still living who remember him well, and 
the story they tell is this: 


There was aman named Teddy Roosevelt, and be was a 
manly kind of man. 


He could ride hard and shoot straight, and he could 
handle trouble though he never looked for it. When | 
laughed he laughed all over, and when he got mad he was 
mad all over. But he was never mad at the good people 
who tended peacefully to their business in life, doing the 
best they could, sharing the work and the fun. 


There was a man named Teddy Roosevelt, and he was a 
tender kind of man. 


He was a friend of the weak, for he had been a frail boy, 
He was a brother to the afflicted, for he had known 
affliction. But he knew that there was no handicap aman 
could not overcome if he tried, and he made us know 

it, too .. and he made us try. 


There was aman named Teddy Roosevelt, 
and he was a first-name kind of man. 


So we let the kings and despots of the world stand in awe 
of him. To us he was a neighbor who lived in the White 
House, and we were proud to have him there, where all 
could see what an American was like. For when Teddy 
laughed, the world saw that we are a happy people. 
When he clasped the hands of the peaceful and upright, 
they knew that we are a friendly people. And when the 
steel came into his eyes and he stormed against wrongdoers, 
the world understood that we can be a firm people when 
we need to be. 


In Theodore Roosevelt, the American people found a 
symbol of themselves: upright and strong, hearty and 
confident, clear-eyed about what they want and how to 
get it. Standing there in the White House, he seemed 

a mirror-image of the sturdy nation which had chosen 
him to carry out its will. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





